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IFE is the best thing we can 
possibly make of it. 


The world is not made for the 


prosperous alone, nor for the strong. 


The test of civilization is the 
estimate of women. 


Progress begins with the minor- 
ity. It is completed by persuading 
the majority. 
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SINGING SCHOOLS. 
CLASSES. ETC. 


The Newest Singing-School Book, 


The Victory of Song 


By L. O. Emerson. Just issued. Entirely new. 
The latest and best class-book; unequaled for 
-schools. 

r. Emerson’s long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges- 
tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words. 
For beginners, wing mm me exercises and lessons in 
note r are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection o 


-GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 


HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, CHANTS, 
SOLOS, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS 
Invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musical Conven- 
tions. 


Price, 60c., postpaid ; $6 per dozen, not prepaid. 


The Graded Singing-School 


By D. F. Hodges. 60 oct. pages. 50c., prepaid. 
$4. 50 per dozen, not prepai A superb collection 
of four-part songs, glees, etc. An invaluable book 
for every school. 


Song Harmony 


By L.O. Emerson. 184 pages. 60c., prepaid. $6.00 
per dozen, not prepaid. Contains 100 pages of 
**Elements.”’ 


-Emerson’s Royal Singer 


192 pages. 6oc., postpaid; $6.00 o dozen, not pre- 
paid. A very comprehensive book, with manual 
signs, musical notation, review lessons, glees, 
songs, hymns, choruses, etc. 

(Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

Convention Conductors and Singing-Class Teach- 
ers are invited to correspond with us before purchas- 
ing their needed supplies. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and 


Gospel Hymns Nis. and 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 
The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.i76 East 9th St., New York. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Ready in October. 


THE NEW LAUDES DOMINI. 


The Latest Hymn and Tune Book. 


HE unparalleled success of the Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s 
hymn and tune books is well known. Of his “‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary” (1865), ‘‘ Spiritual Songs” (1878), ‘‘ Laudes Domi- 

ni” (1884), and others, more than two millions of copies have been sold. 

With “ Laudes Domini” he expected to rest, but suggestions came to 
him and were filed away; new tunes appeared ; new wants arose among 
the churches. A year ago he began to gather together his material 
with the thought of revising ‘‘Laudes Domini.” The revision grew 
on his hands,—the publishers made new plates from new type. The 
result is THE NEW LAUDES DOMINI, now in press, to appear in 
October. Unquestionably it will be the best all-round hymn and 
tune book ever planned. The congregation having the highest musical 
taste will be satisfied,—the little country church will find its wants 
fully supplied. It is a broad, catholic collection of hymns and music. 
Melodious tunes for young people’s meetings are here,—stately church 
chorals find their place also, and there is nothing in ‘‘ The New Laudes 
Domini” which cannot be sung by the whole congregation. 


Send for terms, sample copies (free to pastors and committees), etc. 


Address The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


His Life’s Magnet 
By THEODORA ELMSLIE, author of “ The Lit- 
tle Lady of Lavender,” “A Queen of 
Roses,” etc. No. 100, Town and Coun- 
try Library. 1t2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


This story, which is one of sustainedinterest and 
increasing power, presents a vivid character study, 
depicted in the charming surroundings of Englis 
country life. 


People at Pisgah 


By EDWIN W.SANBORN. Appletons’ Sum- 
mer Series. 16mo. With novel, specially 
designed cover and ornamented edges, 50 
cents. 


A story full of the charm of the unexpected, certain 
to promote good spirits, and pre-eminently adapted 
to the requirements of summer readers. 


sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § Bonp SEREET, NEW YorRK 


For 
receipt 


we will send to any address postpaid, one each of 
the following late sheet music publications, allow- 


in 


Privilege of Exchange 
after five days examination, for other music, if any of 
this proves unsuitable, but no money will be re- 
funded. Copies to be exchanged must be in per- 
fect condition, or we will not acceptthem. The 
list is as follows: 


SONCS. 


MY LADY’S WINDOW. Nerv. 40 cents. 
THE BIRD AND THE MAIDEN. Jamison. 40 cents. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Rasocn. 60 cents. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


BOW KNOT POLKA. 50 cents. 
FESTIVAL MARCH. ZeISBERG. 50 cents. 
FELICITE. Borex. 40 cents. 


Complete catalogues furnished free on applica- 
tion, ention this paper. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co., 
zoo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 26th St., New York. 


“A noble and inspiring 
volume” 


The Apostle 


A SKETCH OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIS DOCTRINE 


By A. SABATIER, Professor in the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology in Paris. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Hellier Edited, with an 
Essay on the Pastoral Epistles, by Geo. C. 
Findlay, B A., Headingly College, Leeds. 
12mo, cloth, 402 pages. Price, $2.00. 


“*M Sabatier deserves the cordial gratitude of English 
for his noble and inspiring volume.’’—ZLiterary 
orld. 


“*It would be difficult to name a hook which it is more 
worth while to read and digest.”"— British Weekly. 


“This volume is one of the best products of modern 
methods of Biblical Criticism.”— see Zhe Christian 
Union, Aug. 27th. 


Supplied by booksellers or sent by mail. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 


Astor Place, New York 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 

P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


THe TEACHER’s OUTLOOK :—The “ Germania”’ 
is of value to everyone who has made a inning in 
the study of the German language and who wis 
to keep up and extend his practice and knowledge. 
The whole arrangement is excellent; with it any 
student can improve rapidly by himself. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
A this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway,N. Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, wherever 
published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Supplying Schools with Books 
a specialty. Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty 
= The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 
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with some learning and theories, is 
the best off in journalism.” He 
might have added that such a man 
was “ best off” in any other profes- 
sion or occupation, as well as in 
journalism. The writer of this letter 
began at the bottom in journalistic 
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will soon be given on this subject in 
this column. Just now we may men- 
tion another discussion which is 
ready for publication. It is on the 
duties of Yuung Men in Politics, and 
the writers are ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Thomas L. James (Republican) 
and the Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix, ex- 
Postmaster of Brooklyn (Democrat) . 
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The Remington is 
to-day not only 
Unsurpassed, but 


Covering over 850 royal octavo pages, Embellished From earliest 

with 40 New Engravings by the Best American a nti resen 

Artists, illustrating that which is Best, Noblest, . h Unapproached, for 
Most Interesting, and Inspiring in the History time the po icy O are- Excellence of De 


of the Land we live in. 


A new Topical History 


By HAMILTON W. WABIE, LL. B., Lit. D., 
Editor The Christian Union, N.Y., with chapters by 


Hon. John Sherman, 


Marshal H. Bright 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, Col, A. K. McClure 


Albert Shaw, LL. D., 


Hon. J. K. Upton, 


U. S. Senator Dawes, Frances E.Willard, 


T.S. Doolittle, D. D., 


F.N. Thorpe Ph.D., 


Hon. Wm. C. P. Breckenridge, and others. 


Pronounced by the Press and ablest critics one 
of the most valuable and important works ever 


issued for the American public. 


It will havespecial 


interest at a time when the whole world ts celebrat- 


ful, Constant, and Pro- 
gressive Improvement 
of the Remington has 
been steadily carried 
out. 

The same policy will 
be pursued unceasingly 
in thefuture. Patents 
for improvements to 
this King of Type- 
writers are constantly 


ing our 400th Anniversary. issuing. It is now 
B® Sold only by subscription through authorized covered b 
Agents, to whom exclusive territory will be as- e y 


signed, Exceptionally good inducements offered 
to intelligent men and women everywhere. 
JOHN WINSTON & CO., 6th & Arch Sts., Phila, 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn St. 
if Agency not wanted write bow to get a copy 


59 PATENTS, 


most of them having 
from 12 to 17 years to 


sign and Construc- 
tion, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity, 
and Durability. 


Typewriter 


1892 Model. 
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Chicago the Rockies 


Either one day or one night out, by the Great Rock Island Railway; two grand through 
limited trains daily, “ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED” and “BIG 5.” 


— 


ROCKY 


No. 21, known as the ‘‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED,” leaves Chicago daily at 10:45 a.m., arriving at Denver and Colorado Springs in the 
afternoon of the next day, earlier than any of its competitors—no extra charge. 

** BIG 5” leaves Chicago at 10 p.m., and arrives at Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning, being but one day out, via Omaha. 

No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 p.m., arrive at Kansas City at 9 a.m., and will reach Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning. 

Our Colorado service is made perfect by this new ‘‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED” and the ** BIG 5,’’ and gives to the traveling public 


TWO FLYERS DAILY each way. 
Manitou bn should consult the map and time-tables of our line, to fully appreciate the advantages in time saved by taking this 


route when on Teir Summer Vacation. 
E. ST. JOHN, General Manager. W. I. ALLEN, Asst. Gen’l Mer. JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N.Y. 


Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most 


Fy} 
Valuable Mineral Springs—Salt, Iron, and lodine Waters namaste 
seme ple mild, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half mile of Horsford S Acid Phosphate 


d walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque 
walks and drives. All modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Overworked men and women, the 
Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffer- — ° 
ing from any form of Insanity are not received. No contagious or offensive forms of disease | RETVOUS, weak, and debilitated, will 
admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. find in the Acid Phosphate a most 


agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strenrth 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


mother or nurse 
Every interested in the 
care of young children should 
send to Woolrich & Co., Pal- 
mer, Mass., for pamphlets on 


BR AND ~ 
& BROTHE 


IG CORTLANDT St) —< the care of children. Sent free 
es to any address. Set of cards 
forstamp. Sold by Druggists. 
TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS GLASS:‘WORKERS: DOMESTIC &-ECCLESIASTICAL 
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The Outlook 


UBLIC attention is occupied with the cholera 
epidemic almost to the exclusion of other news 
topics. It is well to note that so far not a 
single case of Asiatic cholera has been con- 
tracted in the United States or Great Britain. 
In the latter country bad quarantine rules 

have allowed two or three infected immigrants to land, but 

there has been no spreading of the disease. Three 
vessels infected with cholera have reached this port—the 

Moravia, Normannia, and Rugia; on these ships there were 

in all thirty-one deaths at sea, and ten since the ships 

reached New York, while there are nine or ten persons ill 

of cholera at Swinburne Island, at Quarantine, most of 

whom will die. Health Officer Jenkins has shown the 
utmost vigilance and unremitting activity, and not only 
vessels from Hamburg and other infected ports, but all 
ships arriving are being subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
disinfected, and detained as long as is necessary to 
make sure of their freedom from taint of the disease. At 
Hamburg the epidemic seems to increase rather than 
diminish ; on Sunday alone there were about one thousand 
new cases. The city is in a panic, and the authorities seem 
to have been wretchedly inefficient from the start. In 
other European cities there is a slight diminution of the 
death rate. President Harrison’s proclamation, declaring 
a United States quarantine of twenty days against ships 
leaving foreign ports with immigrants after the date of the 
proclamation, has had an excellent effect in stopping the 
coming of thousands of Polish and Russian Jews, and 
other dangerous and undesirable immigrants. It will not 
prevent State and city health and quarantine officers from 
using their own judgment. The President’s legal power 
of enforcing the proclamation has been questioned, but 
since Congress is not in session and immediate action was 
imperative no one will carp at technical imperfections in 
an act of the greatest importance to the public safety. As 
to this city, it may be said that it was never cleaner—Com- 
missioner Brennan has made vast improvements in the street 
cleaning this summer—and the Health Board and police are 
doing their utmost to kept it free from danger. The pas- 
sengers at Quarantine are naturally impatient at their 
forced detention, and no doubt suffer some discomfort ; they 
must submit, however, to the rules which public safety makes 
absolute. A police patrol around the infected ships has 
been made necessary by the action of the New York “ World” 
in establishing communication with the Normannia, con- 
trary to the law and to the orders of the health officer, and 
bringing letters from the infected ship to this city. We 
concur heartily in Mayor Grant’s opinion that these report- 
ers should have been arrested, “bathed, fumigated, and 
isolated for the full quarantine period.” Taking the situa- 
tion in all its aspects, it is safe to say that the likelihood of 
the plague gaining a foothold here is small. With the 
approaching cool weather the immediate danger is lessened. 

The present vigilance must be steadily maintained and con- 

tinued next year, as the germs are very persistent, and it 


has been sadly proven in former epidemics that there is 
even greater danger, because of over-confidence, the second 
year than the first. Close attention to diet, water, and 
cleanliness on the part of individuals cannot be too strongly 
urged. Next week we shall print an article on “Some 
Hygienic Aspects of Asiatic Cholera,” by Dr. T. Mitchell 
Prudden, one of the ablest specialists in the country on 
the topics involved. 


An examination of the report of Labor Commissioner 
Peck of New York, on the increase of wages under the 
McKinley bill, shows that there is no ground whatever for 
the accusations of unfairness that have been brought against 
it. On the contrary, Commissioner Peck seems to have 
summarized with absolute impartiality the returns sent to 
him by the manufacturers of the State. Six thousand 
firms out of eight thousand engaged in manufacturing 
answered his inquiries, and from these answers it appeared 
that the manufacturers received $31,000,000 more for their 
product in 1891 than in 1890, and paid their laborers 
$6,000,000 more. That a Democratic official should 
have made such a report during the campaign has led 
a good many tariff reform journals to raise a cry of 
“ Hillism,” and to accuse the Commissioner of dishon- 
esty and party treachery, both for making such a 
report and for publishing it at this juncture. The second 
of these charges may be most quickly disposed of. The 
report is for the year 1891, and it would have been a gross 
violation of official duty had Commissioner Peck not pub- 
lished it at this time. The charge of dishonesty shows that 
those who bring it are absolutely unacquainted with the 
results obtained by similar methods of investigation in 
other States. Two years ago the Republican Labor Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts received returns from the farmers 
of his State showing that agriculture had been advancing 
in prosperity more rapidly than manufactures, gaining 
thirty per cent in the decade. The same year the Demo- 
cratic Labor Commissioner of Iowa received returns from 
the farmers of his State showing that agriculture had been 
steadily declining, and that the selling price of the products 
no longer paid even fair wages for the laboremployed. In 
such reports as these everything depends on the bias of 
those making them, and three-quarters of those reporting 
to Mr. Peck wanted to make the best showing they could 
for a high tariff. Yet not all had this bias, and the incon- 
sistencies of the report bring out the small value of the 
testimony collected. Take for example these two items: 


Average yearly 
— 
iquors 77 710 33 
Sporting goods $334 $241 $92 


Here we find wages, in 1890, in one industry twice as high 
as in the other and increasing five per cent in the better paid 
industry and decreasing thirty per cent. in the worse paid in- 
dustry. Such returns are of course as incredible as those sent 
to the Massachusetts commissioner in regard to the prosper- 
ity of agriculture, but Mr. Peck seems to have discharged 
his duty as honorably as Mr. Walton. However, to use this 
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report as the basis of a high tariff argument is as super- 
ficial as to charge it with dishonesty. 


The first registration of voters under Mississippi’s new con- 
stitution, which disfranchises the illiterate and the very poor, 
reduces her legal voting population from two hundred and 
fifty thousand to seventy-six thousand. The white voters, 
instead of being outnumbered four to three, now outnum- 
ber the negroes eight to one. This year, at least, only 
eight thousand negroes are registered—the heavy poll tax 
preventing the registration of three-quarters of those who 
could both read and write. The change in Mississippi is 
warmly welcomed by several Northern journals which be- 
lieve themselves to be the friends of the negro. One of 
these expresses the hope that new issues will now be intro- 
duced into Mississippi politics, and that education will be 
advanced by the denial of suffrage to the uneducated. For 
our part, we believe that this optimistic view is thoroughly 
superficial. This measure was enacted to “down the 
negro,” and it will “ down ” him, and will also keep down the 
white people who are standing on top of him. There is 
no one who has a deep knowledge of the workings of free 
institutions who does not know that the suffrage itself is 
the greatest political educator, and there is no one who 
has even a superficial knowledge of their workings who 
should not know that popular education has been pushed 
only when and where it has been necessary for the public to 
“educate its rulers.” As to the introduction of new issues 
into Mississippi politics, we expect it to be the last State into 
which such issues will be introduced. The new issues of our 
day are measures for the material, and social, and moral 
advancement of the poorer classes, and the disfranchise- 
ment in Mississippi of the poorer two-thirds of her popu- 
lation will strike out this commonwealth from the onward 
march of American freedom. ‘To some it seems a gain that 
white supremacy can now be maintained without resort to 
force or fraud, but if such means were necessary to perpetu- 
ate white supremacy they were necessary to establish it. If 
the negro could only be kept down by fraud and violence 
it would be better for the whites to be kept conscious of 
their attitude, and not for them to feel that by one 
wrong act they had rid their consciences of all further 
blame. Heretofore the law has been on the side of the 
negro. If he failed to assert this right the responsibility 
rested upon himself. There was no basis whatever 
for the demand of extremists that the Congressional 
representation of the Southern States should be reduced 
in proportion to the vote cast. But now that the law is 
against the negro the people of the North have a right to 
demand the enforcement of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which provides that 


When the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of the State, or the mem- 
bers of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion or 
other crime, the basis of representation shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Nothing could be clearer than these words. It is not only 
the right but the sworn duty of Congress to pass a law 
reducing Mississippi’s Congressional representatives to 
one third. We believe that the Mississippi Democrats 
have overreached themselves. The solution of their race 
problem and the ascendency of their party both demanded 
the enactment of laws for the education of the negro 
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instead of laws to dispense with the necessity of educating 
him. 

Senator Washburn, of Minnesota, has written to Con- 
gressman Cobb, of St. Louis, an open letter which might 
with justice have been sent to the editor of almost every 
metropolitan journal in the country. Congressman Cobb, 
in an interview published in the St. Louis “ Republic,” had 
given the readers of that paper to understand that the 
Anti Option bill prohibited all sales of produce for future 
delivery, and added the demagogic argument that this bill 
is being pushed in the interests of an English milling syn- 
dicate. Like some New York bankers and brokers, and the 
daily papers which echo their opinions, Congressman Cobb 
failed to state what those provisions of the bill were which 
forced a majority of the House of Representatives to accept 
it and a majority of the Senate to declare themselves 
in favor either of this measure or of one more radical. 
“You do not state to the readers of the ‘ Republic’,” 
says Senator Washburn, “ that there is not a provision 
or a word in the so-called Washburn- Hatch bill that by any 
possible implication or construction can interfere with legit- 
imate or honest trade. You do not state that there is 
nothing to prevent any one owning property from selling 
the same for future delivery, and the one so purchasing to 
sell the property indefinitely until the time of such delivery 
shallarrive. Neither do you state that this bill is aimed 
only at transactions where there is no purpose of selling or 
buying actual property, and where no actual delivery of 
property is contemplated by either seller or buyer, but 
which, in plain English, are simply gambling transactions. 
As to the ‘Minneapolis Milling Company, an English 
syndicate,’ etc., to which you refer, I desire to say that you 
are entirely incorrect when you state that this company, 
or, in fact, any other company or any member of any com 
pany, had anything whatever to do with the introduction, 


either in the Senate or in the House, of the bills referred to. 


Its elevators are public elevators, subject to State control. 
These receive wheat brought to the station from the 
farmers, and issue tickets for thesame. These tickets can 
be purchased by any one, whether he is a miller or other- 
wise,” 

“1 can well understand,” Senator Washburn continues, 
“why the operators on the different produce exchanges of 
this country, who have become rich and powerful under 
the present system of doing business, in the receipt of 
large sums of money for selling and buying what does not 
exist, should oppose bitterly any legislation looking to the 
suppression of their business. Those interested in the 
Louisiana lottery opposed any congressional legislation 
with the same desperate energy. But why you should 
join in opposition passes my comprehension, especially as 
you can only do so by diverting public attention from the 
real condition of things, and deliberately making false 
issues. Representing, as you do, a constituency so largely 
engaged in legitimate trade and commerce, it seems to me 
you should place yourself in line with myself and others 
who are attempting, in good faith, to destroy the most 
vicious and demoralizing system of so-called trading 
that the wit of man has ever yet been able to devise.” 
Senator Washburn’s comparison of this measure to those 
directed against the Louisiana lottery is one which occurs 
to every one who is aware of the extent to which the 
young men and the old men of this country engage in 
the kind of speculation which this bill prohibits. It may 
be that the small army of produce brokers and the vast 
reserve of their patrons do not in the long run lower prices 
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to the farmers nor raise them to the consumers, but, if the 
vast volume of trading is non-existent, produce is simply 
the machinery by which fortunes change hands. There is 
no difference whatever between such speculation and gam- 
bling at faro or rouge ef noir. The brokers’ commissions 
are less than the gamblers’, but the amounts risked are 
greater, and the demoralization far more widespread. 


George William Curtis died at his home at Livingston, 
Staten Island, on Wednesday morning of last week, after 
an illness of about two months. On another page will be 
found our estimate of Mr. Curtis’s worth and quality as 
journalist and man of letters, as orator, as reformer, and as 
patriot. Some of the events in his many years of public 
service as writer and leader may be here briefly glanced at. 
He was born in Providence sixty-eight years ago, was of 
purely New England descent, received an ordinary school 
(not collegiate) and business training, and the first at all 
noteworthy incident in his life was the Brook Farm episode. 
He was but a lad of eighteen when he joined that famous 
community, and there he immensely enjoyed the curious 
mingling of manual labor and 
philosophy, dish-washing and 
transcendentalism. Emerson, 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Par- 
ker, Hawthorne, and Ripley 
were among his Brook Farm 
associates, and he acquired 
a fund of anecdotes, recollec- 
tions, and associations from 
which his Easy Chair readers 
have often profited. Two 
years more were spent in farm- 
life at Concord, where his 
friendship with Emerson and 
Hawthorne and Thoreau was 
still further cemented. What 
university life and associa- 
tions did for Lowell and Long- 
fellow the Brook Farm and 
Concord experience yielded 
to Curtis. It was supple- 
mented by four years of 
leisurely but keenly obser- 
vant travel in Europe, where 
he was an eye-witness of the 
Berlin revolution of 1848, and 
where he became a friend of 
the Brownings and of many other literary and social lions. 
With his return to America in 1850 Mr. Curtis’s period of 
education and development may be said to have ended and 
that of production to have begun. His “ Nile Notes” and 
‘“‘Howadji in Syria” were the first fruits, and at once secured 
the recognition of the peculiarly graceful and serene style 
and the light play of fancy which he maintained to the end. 
Musical criticism for the “ Tribune,” “Prue and I,” and 
the “ Potiphar Papers” in “ Putnam’s Magazine’; the 
beginning of his forty years of writing for “ Harper’s Week- 
ly” and “ Harper’s Monthly”; his entry into the lecture 
field, where he shared equally in the popularity of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Emerson, Chapin, and 
Parker—all these events followed easily, and with a wide 
increase of that popularity which in Mr. Curtis’s case so 
closely resembled the personal friendship of reader and 
hearer with ,writer and speaker. One misfortune at this 
time must not be passed over, for its outcome showed the 
very substance of the man’s nature. ‘“ Putnam’s Monthly ” 
failed with large liabilities; Mr. Curtis had a share in the 
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business responsibility; legally he could not be held to 
payment after the failure, but his nice sense of honor im- 
pelled him to devote nearly all of his earnings, on platform 
or from pen, for at least a dozen years, to what he con- 
sidered a moral claim. A would-be kindly, but shallow, 
critic has remarked since Mr. Curtis’s death that he was 
“one of those fortunate creatures who seem never to be 
compelled to anything contrary to their inclination.” The 
incident just given shows that this was true only because 
his inclinations were always for that which|was just, unself- 
ish, and for the general good. 
& 

Of Mr Curtis’s political influence it may be said that he 
was not an office-holder or office-seeker but a leader of 
opinion. He was a delegate to the Republican convention 
that nominated Lincoln, and supported the nomination on 
the stump and in the press. From 1863 to his death he 
controlled the political course of “ Harper’s Weekly,” and 
his appreciation of that standpoint of influence was such, 
that he, in 1869, declined to succeed Mr. Raymond, as editor 
of the New York “Times.” In the subject of Civil Service 
Reform he became warmly 
interested long before it had 
come to be a living issue of 
the day. Naturally, and fitly, 
he was chosen by General 
Grant as Chairman of the 
first Civil Service Commis- 
sion; his interest in the re- 
form never lessened, and his 
addresses at the annual meet- 
ings of the National League 
have been splendid annual 
reviews of the struggle and 
the progress made—the last 
chronicling the fact that 36,- 
coo National offices, 10,000 
in New York City and Brook- 
lyn and 3,000 in New York 
State, have been saved from 
the “spoils” method. Mr. 
Curtis’s withdrawal from the 
Republican party took place 
in 1884, the immediate 
cause being the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Blaine, whom 
he declared he could not 
in conscience support. His 
political position has since been that of an Indepen- 
dent, not formally bound by party ties, but supporting the 
Democratic candidate in 1 884 and 1888 as on the whole best 
inclined to the reforms he advocated ; at the same time the 
abuses of Tammany Hall rule have had no more earnest and 
eloquent denouncer. As Chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York, and as a member of the State Board 
of Regents, Mr. Curtis had intimate knowledge of educa- 
tional matters, and wrote much and well on that topic. His 
literary work, besides that already mentioned, included a 
fairly successful novel, “ Trumps,” the editing of an edition 
of Motley’s works, a series of almost ideally admirable 
addresses and articles on his friends, Sumner, Phillips, 
Longfellow, Bryant, and Lowell, and many occasional 
papers and essays. But, after all, most of his best work, in 
quality as in quantity, was unsigned—the incisive manly 
editorials in the “‘ Weekly,” the charming social essays in 
the “ Easy Chair.” To imagine a competent successor in 
the latter is impossible ; it is with relief that one learns 
that the publishers have decided to discontinue the depart- 
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ment or to change its name and form. The Easy Chair 
which George William Curtis has filled for forty years will 
have and shou!d have no other occupant. 


The prize-fight which is to take place at New Orleans 
on Wednesday of this week, while these words are being 
printed, between brute Corbett and brute Sullivan, deserves 
the careful attention of all decent and honorable citizens— 
not, however, the attention that goes with applause, but 
the consideration that accompanies contempt and a deter- 
mination to rid the country of similar disgraces in the future. 
Be it frankly said that not a quarter of this disgrace at- 
taches itself to the two brawling, disreputable roughs who 
are the principals in this affair. They are comparatively 
innocent ; if they fought alone in the back yard of one of 
the numerous cheap grog shops which they frequent, with 
no spectators to excite and with no money to win in prizes or 
to swindle from their dupes in bets, they might gouge out 
_ each other’s eyes, strike below the belt, or bite and kick— 
and this is what they would do with no burly “seconds ” 
and “referee ” to restrain them—as much as they pleased 
without doing anybody except themselves much harm. 
The harm is done by the honor and prominence which is 
thrust on these ruffians by respectable citizens. The news- 
papers throughout the country, with a few honorable excep- 
tions, have given Corbett and Sullivan more space and 
attention than any other twenty men in public life to-day 
put together. Thousands of men have been flocking to 
New Orleans from all over the country prepared to pay fif- 
teen dollars each for an admission ticket to the affray ; 
special trains and elaborately fitted up special cars carried 
the fighters and their gangs of hangers-on to the scene of 
the fight; the newspapers gave telegraphic accounts of 
the progress of these trains, which were treated all along 
the route as if they constituted the triumphal proces- 
sion of great and noble men who had performed some 
great service for humanity; the railways made lower 
rates to New Orleans for this occasion than they did 
for the recent great Cotton Exposition; some of the 
citizens of New Orleans have clubbed together and 
offered a purse of $25,000 to the winner of this prize fight; 
and certain unreliable and vulgar newspapers of this city 
will announce the result of the fight on special bulletin 
boards as they would announce the outcome of an impor- 
tant Presidential election. One New York newspaper went 
so far as to describe with indecent and mawkish affectation 
of pathos how the brute Corbett was greatly touched by 
hearing during his journey the evening prayer of a little 
boy who is said to have prayed “God bless Mr. Corbett.” 
Such a state of things as this is deplorable. There 
ought to be a vigorous protest against it by decent citizens 
and by those fathers and mothers who hope to make decent 
citizens of their children. Physical culture and honest 
athletics deserve encouragement, but all this is retarded 
when gentlemen magnify into heroes two semi-criminals, 
whose chief distinction is that one can strike a blow the 
velocity of which is as quick as thought, and that the 
other is the only man yet found who is supposed to be 
agile enough to dodge that blow. 


GENERAL NeEws.—The result of the recent election in 
France has been to show that there is now hardly any 
organized opposition to the Republican idea; very few 
indeed of the candidates were avowed Monarchists, and 
fewer still were elected. On Friday of last week Judge 
Lippincott sentenced to periods of imprisonment of from 
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six to fifteen months twenty-one election inspectors found 
guilty.of ballot-box stuffing in New Jersey at the election 
in November, 1889 ; thirty-eight inspectors charged with 
the same crime have previously been sentenced. Great 
Britain has taken possession of the Gilbert Islands; the 
captain of the English warship which seized the islands 
declared that it was because British subjects could not get 
justice there. A serious riot took place in Northwick, 
England, last Friday, when a train-load of non union work- 
ers who had been employed to take the place of the salt- 
workers on strike were assaulted by a mob; it was neces- 
sary to call upon the military to suppress the disorder. 
There have been several further arrests of persons charged 
with complicity in the anti-Pinkerton riots at Homestead 
last July ; the warrants are based on a charge of murder. 
American sealing schooners have been seized by Rus- 
sian gunboats on a charge of trespassing on Russian terri- 
tory. On Thursday of last week the “ newspaper 
train” on the New York Central Railroad was allowed to 
run into an open drawbridge at New Hamburgh, with the 
result of killing three men and seriously wounding seven 
others. Labor day was more generally observed on last 
Monday than in former years ; in this city many thousand 
workmen paraded, and it was a general holiday. The 
Arkansas State election took place on Tuesday. The 
poet John G. Whittier is lying at the point of death. 
President Harrison’s letter accepting the Republican nomi- 
nation is made public as we are going to press ; we reserve 
comment until next week. 


George William Curtis 


The death of Mr. Curtis, although not unexpected, 
brings with it that sense of personal loss and impoverish- 
ment which is perhaps the finest tribute to a noble char- 
acter and an eminent life. It is but a few months since 
Mr. Curtis’s lifelong friend, James Russell Lowell, was 
carried to his rest, and now the diminishing group of 
eminent Americans who illustrated, in endowment, cult- 
ure, character, and manners, the ideals of the Republic, 
has suffered another loss. To the younger men of the 
country Mr. Curtis’s voice has long possessed a peculiar 
spell. He represented to them something very different 
from the materialistic success which they saw about them; 
something radically different from the political success 
with which they were most familiar. A man who devoted 
his whole life to great reforms, he had none of the 
aggressiveness, the egotism, or the lack of tolerance which 
are so often characteristic of reformers; a man constantly 
in public life, he was absolutely free from the contamina- 
tion of machines and the corruption of party politics ; 
aman always before the public, and subjected at times 
to a fierce fire of criticism, no act of his was ever charged 
to an impure motive, and no page of his history was ever 
sullied by an ungenerous deed. He stood for courage, 
for independence, for courtesy, and for that elevation of 
sentiment and grace of manner which are characteristic 
of the gentleman in public life, literature, or on the plat- 
form. 

At an early hour in the anti-slavery struggle Mr. Cur- 
tis stood in the forefront. He was not only one of the 
founders of the Republican party, lending his matchless 
eloquence to its earlier appeals to public support, but 
he was one of its most radical members, foreseeing distinctly 
the tremendous conflict which lay before it, and, from the 
start, putting aside all thought of compromise. In the 
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first Republican Convention his voice had as clear a ring 
and his political auguries as definite a note as were to be 
heard within the party. In that notable gathering together 
of powerful personalities Mr. Curtis stood forth as one of 
the most promising, influential and courageous. Through 
the long and stormy strife which followed his voice never 
parted with its urbanity or with its lofty distinctness of utter- 
ance. In prosperity and in adversity, in success and in 
failure, that voice was heard pleading always for the right 
measure, the honest measure, and the progressive measure. 
In recent years the same qualities which made Mr. Cur- 
tis a leader in his youth led him to separate from his 
old political companionships, and to follow, outside of 
the party lines within which he was accustomed to 
work, the political ideals which were more dear to him 
than the gratification of ambition or the success of 
party. It has been an inspiring spectacle in the dusty 
field of American politics to see, year after year, this 
brilliant figure always standing erect, always pleading 
eloquently for things that were pure and progressive. 
Against the debasement of public life through the rigor of 
party organization, against the deadening influence of 
the machine and the intellectual degradation brought 
about by the boss, Mr. Curtis never ceased to speak. 
He was by nature an anti-machine man; one who must 
see, think, and act independently. He stood for the free 
play of personality, for constant openness to ideas, and 
for flexibility and individuality in public life ; things sorely 
needed in this country during the last twenty years, and 
still sorely needed. 

Mr. Curtis was so closely identified with the Civil 
Service Reform movement of late years that he may be 
almost said to have originated it. Certainly no public man 
has so constantly associated himself with this noble move- 
ment, has urged it so continuously upon public attention, 
and has kept it so constantly at the front, as Mr. Curtis, 
officially, editorially, and from the platform. It is no dero- 
gation of the just claims of others to identify Mr. Curtis 
more than any other American with this movement, not 
yet accomplished, but certain to be accomplished in the 
not remote future. Mr. Curtis was one of the first to see 
clearly and to denounce strongly the corrupting influence 
and the unbusiness-like methods of our present system. 
He saw with great clearness that the first step toward the 
elevation of our politics was to remove the immense booty 
of office from the arena, and that to strike at the distribu- 
tion of spoils was to strike a deadly blow both at the 
machine and at the boss. In season and out of season, in 
the face of ridicule, contempt, and bitter antagonism, Mr. 
Curtis waged a relentless warfare against the present sys- 
tem. He did not live to see the reform consummated 
to which he had put the strength of his later years, but 
he lived to see the principle recognized, a third of the 
National offices put under its operation, and a growing 
conviction that the reform for which he pleaded is not 
only necessary for the best political results, but is emi- 
nently wise, practical, and inevitable. 

Mr. Curtis’s devotion to public life involved a real 
sacrifice, for he was a born man of letters. He turned 
everything he touched into literature. The essays in 
The Easy Chair have, for more than a third of a 
century, charmed a great constituency by their ease, their 
grace, their imagination, their courtesy, their humor, and 
their satire. Touching upon many themes in literature, 
society, art, and public life, they have been charac- 
terized by unfailing urbanity, unbroken courtesy, and 
a style of mingled strength and elegance. A comparison 
between the earliest contributions to The Easy Chair and 
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those of two months ago shows no decline, but rather a 
distinct gain in grace and strength. The idealism which 
was so marked a characteristic of Mr. Curtis showed itself 
constantly in these charming papers, as it did in his 
few printed volumes and in his frequent addresses 
on public and academic occasions. His imagination 
touched every subject with which he dealt and gave 
his treatment ripeness of sentiment, breadth of view, and 
a beautiful ease and finish. If he had chosen to 
devote himself entirely to literary work there can be 
no question of the rank which he would have secured or 
the place which he would have filled. Of the charm of 
his oratory it is not easy to speak dispassionately. There 
was a personal quality in it which robbed it of all profes- 
sional character, and made it the utterance of a man 
of the highest intelligence, refinement, and elevation. 
The musical voice, the impressive bearing, the graceful 
gesture, the cultivated intonation, the exquisite diction 
were all a part of the charm, but the charm itself was in 
the man, and it passes with him. A life so pure, so fruit- 
ful, so identified with the highest and the best things in 
public life, a talent so distinguished and so wisely em- 
ployed, and an ideal of private and public character so 
loyally sustained, did not and will not fail of lasting recog- 
nition in the hearts and minds of Americans. Mr. Curtis 
had critics, but he had no enemies. He made mistakes, as 
other men make them, but no man ever impugned his 
motives. Such a life is the very finest contribution to the 
solution of the tremendous problems being worked out on 
this continent. To produce men like Emerson, Lowell, 
and Curtis is to furnish the world the final justification of 
our institutions and our civilization. 


* 


Suspicions and Presumptions 


On occasion of exceptionally atrocious crime public 
sentiment demands immediate action, but the victim to 
appease its vengeance may easily be the wrong person. 
Hence arise the deliberate and seemingly tedious legal 


. methods for the protection of the innocent. 


Necessary restraints upon judicial excesses are expressed 
in three generally accepted maxims: that a man is con- 
sidered innocent until he is proven guilty, that trial must 
be public, and that the accused cannot be compelled to 
criminate himself. These principles occasion much incon- 
venience in detection and consequent conviction, and are 
often conveniently ignored or violated. The experience 
of the detective leads him to assume that any suspected | 
man is guilty, and to treat him accordingly. It is there- 
fore common to use the power of confinement to keep away 
legal council from the accused as long as possible. The 
excuse for this is that a shrewd attorney finds some way of 
setting a client free before the legal process is well under 
motion. As confession is more easily secured in private 
than in public the prisoner is subjected to what amounts 
to secret examination. In this way many criminals are 
brought to conviction. The end is understood to justify 
the means. It is said that in China judges resort to 
torture as the only practicable way of eliciting truth. With 
us also it is difficult to secure the needed facts. But 
whether it is necessary that the inferior officers of the law 
should, at preliminary stages and in secret, pursue a course 
that contradicts maxims of personal liberty acknowledged 
in higher courts, is a fair subject of inquiry. When a 
young woman whose parents have been murdered is sub- 
jected to repeated examinations for the purpose of elicit- 
ing testimony which may amount to criminating herself, 
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while any adviser is rigidly excluded, we have something 
not wholly unlike the torture chamber. 

It is assumed that, although the innocent may be 
subjected to inconvenience, they are never convicted. 
On the contrary, innocent people are convicted and exe- 
cuted. It not unfrequently happens that a death-bed 
confession of a murderer is reported in whose stead some 
innocent man has suffered. Such miscarriage of justice 
begins in the improper arrest and the unjustifiable mode 
of obtaining evidence. The higher courts may rectify 
error. But it is competent for society to remind the defend- 
ers of public order that the law aims at protection for 
each one of its individuals; of which protection none has 
more need or better claim than the accused or suspected 
at the very time of suspicion or accusation. 

Presumption of innocence is constructive, but is not 
equally valid for all. The police make distinctions ; we all 
do. These distinctions should rest on sound reasons. 
More or less weight attaches to a suspicion, under given 
circumstances, according to the merits or demerits of the 
person against whom the suspicion is directed. The bur- 
den of proof lies against the accuser. If this is accepted 
constructively with regard to a man, whose antecedents are 
bad, and whose companionships are bad, still more does it 
apply in the case of a person who has been trained under 
good influences and whose life is without reproach. It is 
true that under what appears to be the best training there 
are unexplained exceptions ; that criminal intentions con- 
ceal themselves behind the most respectable exteriors, that 
courses of evil long pursued are suddenly revealed to gen- 
eral surprise, and that any of us can from his own private 
knowledge point out persons, unknown to the public as yet, 
of whom these things are liable to prove true. In other 
instances concerning which we have no particular infor- 
mation we cannot denythat the same may occur. But evi- 
dence is necessary. Thegeneral presumption is favorable. 
It would be absurd to claim immunity from suspicion and 
inquiry for the members of respectable society, for children 
of good families, adherents of churches, and those who 
hold places of trust and responsibility. But, in the absence 
of material for personal judgment, people of apparently 
good standing are entitled to delay and protection in the 
formation of public opinion until definite and substantial 
evidence is furnished. There are indispensable formative 
influences in society which produce its best characteris- 
tics. The school, the church, and the tradition of the 
frugal and industrious have a real value. When these in- 
fluences are impugned on any excuse in the person of any 
of their protégés the constituency of the best institutions 
and influences cannot let the case go by default. It is not 
merely a question of persons nor of classes, still less of 
wealth ; it is a question of principles. 

When the nominally honest man of business, the scholar, 
the respectable and refined woman, especially the church 
member, is open to suspicion there is haste, eager but 
illogical, to the conclusion of guilt ; this assumes that the 
distinctions which obtain among men as honorable and 
dishonorable are fictitious, and that the esteemed people 
and trusted influences have no real value. Morality and 
religion are thus challenged. Sometimes the moral and 
religious are sadly disappointed at the fall of those who 
have appeared wel! and in whom they have believed. But 
the’man,who understands what education, and especially 
what Christian truth accomplishes, generation after genera- 
tion, is warranted in assuming that the person who has 
received these benefits is the better, because of these 
opportunities, until the specific evidence appears that the 
individual instance is an exception to the general and be- 
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neficent rule. Such an assumption is due not only to the 
suspected: person, but to the principles of education and 


religion. 
Spiritual Photography 

Religion is not beholding God, it is not contemplating 
him, or thinking about him; still less is it consciously 
doing some special things at special times for him. Relig- 
ion is dwelling in the presence of God until God’s own 
face and features have burned into the soul, and then 
giving God back again to humanity. And if we fail—as 
surely we all do—is it not partly because we have not 
risen to this conception of life as a fellowship with God, 
or because, even if that conception has sometimes entered 
into our hearts, we have not taken the time to become so 
much as acquainted with God and know him whom we are 
trying to manifest. We try in our piety to practice instan- 
taneous photography. One minute for prayer will give us a 
vision of the image of God, and we think that enough ; 
our pictures are poor because our negative is weak. We 
do not give God long enough sitting to get a good likeness, 
We do not acquaint ourselves with him. We do not fill 
ourselves with his life. 

The incarnation is not merely the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God once for three short years in a human life— 
it is the indwelling of God in all his children. It is only 
as we reflect as from a mirror the image of God that we 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory. 


Leaving the Slough Behind 


In the struggle of life many men and women are ham- 
pered and depressed by the memory of past weaknesses, 
errors,and sins. The hours of their real spiritual prosper- 
ity are overshadowed and embittered by the recollection 
of their spiritual adversities. It is one of the wise and 
helpful laws of our nature that in freeing ourselves from 
weakness and sin we do not free ourselves from the mem- 
ory ofthem, The value of the experience lies in the lesson 
we learn from it, and the truest repentance is often wit- 
nessed by the poignancy of the sorrow, and both the lesson 
and the sorrow have their roots in memory. But, while 
we are not to forget that we have sometimes fallen, we are 
not always to carry the mud with us; the slough is behind, 
but the clean, clearly-defined road stretches ahead of us, 
skies are clear, and God is beyond. We were made for 
purity, truth, and fidelity, and the very abhorrence of the 
opposites of these qualities, which grows and deepens 
within us, bears testimony that our aspirations are becom- 
ing our attainments. The really noble thing about any 
man or woman is not freedom from all stains of the lower 
life, but the deathless aspiration which forever drives us 
forward and will not let us rest in any past, whether good 
or bad. That which makes us respect ourselves is not 
what men call a blameless career, but the hunger and 
thirst after God which makes all our doing unsatisfying 
and inadequate to us. Better a thousand times the eager 
and passionate fleeing to God from a past of faults and 
weaknesses, with an irresistible longing for rest in the 
everlasting verities, than the most respectable career 
which misses this profound impulse. The past remains 
with us to remind us of our perils and our constant need 
of help, but it ought not to haunt and oppress us. The 
real life of an aspiring soul is always ahead. We are rot 
fleeing from the devil, but seeking God. 
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The New Men in the New British Cabinet 


An English Radical’s View 
By William Clarke 


HROUGHOUT the whole of his long career Mr. 
Gladstone never had a harder task than that 
which now lies before him. With a majority 
of only forty, liable to be reduced should Mr, 
John Morley fail of re-election—a majority of 
a composite nature, comprising rather a series 

of groups than anything like a genuine party—the veteran 
statesman has, in Lowell’s expressive dialect, “a darned 
long row to hoe.” Let me, however, before dealing with 
the peculiar situation, say something about the next 
cabinet. 

At the National Liberal Club, where Liberal politicians 
most do congregate, the list was rather severely criticised, 
the active men strongly objecting to the predominance of 
those known as “the old gang.” Under this irreverent 
phrase may perhaps be said to be included Lord Kim- 
berley, Lord Spencer, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Campbell Ban- 
nerman, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. They are supposed to be 
out of touch with modern Radicalism and the working- 
class.movement; to be over-cautious, timid, given over to 
routine, and generally dull. But everyone who knew any- 
thing of Mr. Gladstone was morally certain that “the old 
gang” would be taken to his arms, and that as little new 
blood would be introduced as was necessary. And, on 
the whole, this is what has been done. , 

The most striking appointment is that of Mr. Asquith 
as Home Secretary—very important as marking him out 
for the future Liberal leadership. Who is this gentleman, 
of whom six years ago the public knewnothing? Herbert 
Henry Asquith is a lawyer, forty years of age; an Oxford 
man, who used to be a clever debater and Liberal leader 
at the Oxford University Union, and who still speaks in 
the academic debating style. He is“a man of middle 
height, youthful but heavy face, very clear voice, and with 
no small opinion of himself. A cold, somewhat unsym- 
pathetic man, of a quite legal order of mind, not at all 
democratic in taste or sympathy, but intellectually pretty 
advanced (for an official politician) on the labor question. 
Mr. Asquith is one of a group of young Liberal members 
of Parliament who are wont frequently to assemble at the 
house of a certain literary lady in London to talk over 
political affairs, and all of whom are more or less quasi- 
socialistic, with reservations such as rising politicians on 
the lookout for office are bound to make. I have my- 
self seen Mr. Asquith there, and have of course heard 
him in the House of Commons and elsewhere. I cannot 
say that he ever impressed me as being anything more 
than a clever, smart, cultivated young man of the regular 
academic type, not deep in nature, well versed in books, 
having really very little sympathy with the victims of our 
social arrangements, but liking to probe into economic 
problems for the sake of the intellectual exercise involved. 
His speeches in parliament all smell of the lamp. They 
are composed of elegant periods, delivered in a clear, 
sonorous voice, but I never could discover any very great 
weight in them. Mr. Asquith was associated with Sir 
Charles Russell in the Parnell Commission, and he has 
been from the first one of the chief members of the Eighty 
Club. Having never held office before, it is a leap for 
him to be appointed to what is practically the most im- 
portant office in the Cabinet. But he is just the kind of 
man, cool, cultivated, critical, non-committal, a good de- 
bater, and a pretty diligent worker, who is sure to rise in 
English public life. 

Mr. Arthur Acland, the new Education Minister, is also 
a member of the little group I have referred to; but in my 
judgment he is a better and stronger man than Mr. 
Asquith. He is a son of Mr. Gladstone’s old, life-long 
friend, Sir Thomas Acland, is Bursar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, an enthusiastic co-operator, a keen social reformer, 


an advanced Radical, and the representative by an enor- 
mous majority of a mining constituency. Mr. Acland is 
a quiet, modest man, of a kind disposition, thoroughly 
cultivated, combining the instincts of a gentleman with 
the convictions of a democrat, not much of an orator, but 
a steady worker, genuinely interested in the “ condition of 
England” question. This is, on the whole, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s best appointment. 

Mr. Henry H. Fowler is a gentleman of middle age, an 
attorney by profession, a Wesleyan in religious matters. 
He has what is called an excellent House of Commons 
style. That is, he has a good voice, a fluent tongue, a gift 
of debating power, and a mastery of many technical ques- 
tions. He has always appeared to me commonplace, but 
the House likes men who are commonplace and is repelled 
by genius and individuality. Mr. Fowler has a rather 
solemn appearance, looking as though he were over- 
weighted by a sense of responsibility. He is the new 
President of the Local Government Board; and as such 
he will be called on to complete the scheme of local self- 
government which Mr. Ritchie began and refused to finish. 
As the most important part of this scheme is that relating 
to London, the London Radicals will closely watch Mr. 
Fowler's operations. Without being a very advanced man 
Mr. Fowler is quite abreast of the average current of 
Radical feeling in the country. 

The fourth of Mr, Gladstone’s new appointments is one 
that is universally condemned. This is the making of 
Mr. Arnold Morley Postmaster-General. Mr. Arnold 
Morley is a very handsome and fashionable bachelor of 
forty-three, son of the late Samuel Morley, the wealthy 
Congregationalist, from whom he inherited a considerable 
fortune, largely in the shape of controlling shares in the 
London “ Daily News ”—a journal which, under Mr. Mor- 
ley’s control, has been the feeblest organ any great English 
party ever had. If the truth must be told, the late Samuel 
Morley, excellent man as he was in many ways, had a 
supercilious manner which was most unfortunate. His 
son has not only inherited that manner but has raised it 
to a point at which it is perfectly intolerable. There is 
scarcely a Liberal member of Parliament who has a good 
word to say of Mr. Arnold Morley, and most of the jour- 
nalists in the House detest him. As “whip” of the 
Liberal party he was a signal failure, he notoriously gave 
very bad advice to Mr. Gladstone, and he has never said 
or done anything that a single human being would care to 
remember. But he has money, and of course it is that - 
which tells. And he has for years been the chief pro- 
prietor of the Liberal daily organ in London ; and it would 
have been awkward for Mr. Gladstone in 1886 had not 
the “ Daily News” supported him. Now, however, it does 
not so much matter; for the “Daily Chronicle,” the 
Radical daily of London, has a much larger circulation 
than its rival and ten times the influence. 

The fifth new member of the Cabinet is Mr. Bryce. 
Americans, of course, have a great admiration for Mr. 
Bryce on account of his admirable book on the American 
Commonwealth. But Americans may be surprised to learn 
that we do not think so much here of Mr. Bryce as a poli- 
tician. Though he has been a dozen years in the House 
of Commons, and though his ability is unquestioned, Mr. 
Bryce makes very little impression there. He is far too 
cautious, critical and academic; he lacks grip and vital 
power. Like Mr. Gladstone, he finds a difficulty in mak- 
ing up his mind, but, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he has not a 
grand personal magnetism. He may contribute light but 
he never infuses heat. Literary men rarely succeed in the 
House of Commons; Disraeli and Macaulay are the two 
instances to the contrary I can think of. Burke was known 
as the “dinner-bell of the House ” because the members 
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all trooped out when he rose to speak. Gibbon never 


tried to succeed there. Lytton was a failure, so was Roe- 
buck, so was George Cornewall Lewis, so was Mackintosh, 
so was Kinglake. Nor could their best friends say that 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. John Morley, or Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has been a great success there. It is therefore 
no disparagement to Mr. Bryce to say that he has not 
greatly succeeded where so many have failed. So much 
for the new members of the Cabinet; all the others “ have 
been there before,” and it is not necessary therefore to say 
anything about them, except that Sir William Harcourt 
will, of course, be the heavy weight in the House of Com- 
mons, while Lords Herschel and Rosebery are the ablest 
men in the House of Lords. 

Now, as The Christian Union has already told its read- 
ers, the difficulty of the new Cabinet lies not merely in the 
smallness of its parliamentary majority but in the compos- 
ite character of that majority. Nominally the elections 
were fought on the Home Rule issue; practically they 
were fought on a number of issues. In London, excepting 
at one or two meetings,I scarcely heard a word on the 
Irish question; while three London Radical members at least 
have stated that Home Rule positively stood in their way. 
Even in Yorkshire, where I attended several meetings during 
the election, I heard but little of Ireland. A good test of 
what it really is that interests the people lies in the kind of 
questions which, at all Liberal and many Tory meetings, are 
freely put to the candidate by any one present. I heard 
scores of such questions, and I only heard two on Irish 
Home Rule, one of which was put by an Irish ex-political 
prisoner. I do not say that the English electors are for 
or against Home Rule; I say that the bulk of them are 
indifferent to it and sick of the question. This cannot be 
contradicted, cannot even be doubted, by any one who 
knows the facts. 

Here in London it was the ever-growing Labor question, 
the “ London Programme,” the taxing of landlords and of big 
incomes, the control of the police, grants to royalty (the 
feeling against which is overwhelming), proper rating, “ one 
man one vote,” the holding of elections on the same day— 
these were the questions to the front. In the agricultural 
districts it was village government, allotments, old-age pen- 
sions which were most referred to. In the manufacturing 
districts I observed much interest in the proper inspection 
of factories; and everywhere there seemed to be a good 
deal of interest in the matter of temperance legislation. 
In some districts they were very keen on the second bal- 
lot ; in others on the subject of pauper aliens. The land 
question and disestablishment were the two universal 
themes in Wales, where the Radicals swept all before 
them by enormous majorities. 

Now, in this weltering mass of subjects what is Mr. Glad- 
stone going todo? He has said over and over again that 
only one subject—Irish Home Rule—claims his interest. 
How little therefore is this really a Gladstonian victory ! 
Most people (and it is a healthy sign) voted about princi- 
ples or policy, not for or against a man. Mr. Gladstone 
rather hindered than aided the Radical cause—for the first 
time. He was not really in touch with the people, who are 
thinking about new questions which he does not understand 
or care about. There can be no doubt of the fact. What, 
therefore will he do? 

If people will be reasonable, said my friend Mr. Davitt 
to me the other evening, there need be no rivalry between 
the Irish and the general democratic programmés. True 
enough ; but then so many people are not reasonable. 
Some of Mr. Davitt’s own colleagues are not very reason- 
able, and one of the new labor members is certainly unrea- 
sonable. “If ifsand ans were pots and pans ”’—but these 
they unfortunately are not. The Irish parties (for there 
are two of them) want everthing subordinated to Home 
Rule. Home Ruler as I am, I am bound to say that if 


that is done, if the London question, the Welsh questions, 
the agricultural laborers, the miners (whose partial defec- 
tion helped to reduce Mr. Gladstone’s own majority), are 
ignored or compelled to wait attendance on the Irish, then 
the Liberal majority will be smashed in pieces inside of 
two years. And yet, on the other hand, the Irish members 
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hold the balance and can put the new government into a 
minority any day. I was told only two nights ago, on the 
authority of a leading Welsh Radical member, that, if Mr. 
Gladstone did not disestablish the Anglican Church in 
Wales, or make a serious effort to do so, not one single 
Welsh Radical dared face his constituents at the next elec- 
tion. But, of course, as we decide things by the counting 
of heads, and there are only thirty Welsh heads in the 
House and eighty Irish Nationalist heads, it will follow 
that the eighty will be able to exert greater pressure than 
the thirty. This is the more certain owing to the split in 
the Irish camp; for if the McCarthyite majority show 
signs of giving way the Parnellite minority will denounce 
them as traitors to Ireland. 

I should say then, as the result of a calm survey of the 
situation, that: (1) There is a real rivalry between Home 
Rule and other questions. (2) The strength of the Irish 
vote and its peculiar character, together with the personal 
influence of Mr. Gladstone, will go towards the maintenance 
of the supremacy of the Irish question. (3) This will lead 
to bitter feelings and a tendency to disintegration, unless 
Mr. Gladstone allows his colleagues a free hand and the 
Irish members will cordially support English democratic 
and social legislation. (4) The one great force which will 
keep this heterogeneous majority together is the fear of 
dissolution. No one has any money to spare or wants 
another election at present; least of all the labor men 
and the Parnellites, neither of which sections have a single 
penny for electioneering purposes. On the whole, I do not, 
I confess, look with any sanguine feelings to the future of 
this new Parliament ; though I shall be glad if I am dis- 
appointed in my expectations. The opposition will be led 
by Balfour, Chamberlain, and Churchill, and it will be as 
merciless and unscrupulous as it is possible to conceive. 


London, England. 


In the Tennessee Mountains 


By Professor E. W. Bemis 
‘ Of the University of Chicago 


Few people have any conception of the wonderful beauty 
and grandeur of Roan Mountain, the highest mountain east 
of the Rockies that has upon its summit a hotel. About 
6,400 feet high, it is 200 feet higher than Mount Wash- 
ington, and only surpassed by about 300 feet by Mount 
Mitchell, fifty miles to the southeast, and Clingman’s Dome, 
perhaps as far to the southwest. 

Twenty-five miles southwest of Bristol, and about one 
hundred miles northeast of Knoxville, one leaves the main 
railway line at Johnson City. This reminds one of a West- 
ern boom-town. Taking the good electric car line from 
the station for the Hotel Carnegie one soon reaches the 
open country, and rides two miles along well graded roads, 
by a new large brick school house with no homes of chil- 
dren in sight, and at last reaches one of the best hotels in 
the South. Near it is a new but almost empty block 
designed for stores, bank, and offices. Another such build- 
ing lies a third of a mile beyond, with hardly another 
building in sight. 3 

We are told that this was expected to be the center of 
the future city. As we look around, amused and incredu- 
lous, a new, well-equipped iron furnace appears in the dis- 
tance, which, built just as last year's collapse in the iron 
business occurred, has never started, and a half built sta- 
tion is discovered near. But inquiry of the furnace super- 
intendent develops undaunted courage and the promise of 
starting soon, and of calling about it nail mills and other 
factories. A spirit of energy and hope, of thrift and new 
life, everywhere visible, and joined to remarkably rich 
deposits of coal and iron within thirty miles, may yet 
justify the dream of the founders. 

In the morning, a narrow-gauge road is taken for 
twenty-five miles east, to the foot of Roan Mountain. This 
road winds up the Wautauga, through the famous 
“ Happy Valley,” home of the first settlers of Tennessee, 
where still stands the sycamore under which the first court 
of the State was held. Here was the home of Parson 
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Brownlow. ‘The railroad then enters a gorge pronounced 
by some fellow travelers who had seen the Grand Cajfion 
of Colorado to be equal to the latter in beauty, and 
almost so in grandeur. For eight hundred feet each side 
the track the rock rises abruptly. After following a 
plunging river, the Doe, a little further, we enter the stage 
at Roan Mountain station at half-past ten, for our long 
mountain climb. In the cool shade and alongside the 
mountain torrent, which soon contracts to a beautiful and 
famous trout brook, we mount upward. 

Again we continue our climb, and, as we chat with the 
driver, in the three seated top carriage, are interested in 
noticing how one class of vegetation yields to another. At 
the base and lower part of the mountain abound the wal- 
nut, cherry, cucumber, sycamore, maple, and many other 
valuable trees. Most of the large ones have been cut for 
their lumber or bark within recent years, but in some 
places, where the land is owned by a mining company, 
great giants of the forest remain, perhaps the best speci- 
mens of Eastern forest on the continent. We were told, 
however, that on some of the less accessible mountains, a 
few miles distant, the despoliation had been less. We 
finally lose sight of the oak, then of the poplar, and two- 
thirds of the way up the mountain the chestnut, now in 
bloom, disappears, and then the beech leaves us, to be 
succeeded by the hemlock and the pine. We stop to 
drink of the spring, the source of the Doe river, where 
the temperature of the water is forty degrees. Now we 
are in the region of the mountain alder, the balsam and 
the rhododendron, some of which are still in blossom—a 
lovely sight. About six in the evening our long but not 
wearisome climb of fifteen miles is ended. The topof the 
mountain is covered with good grass and a thick soil, the 
view on a clear day is unobstructed for 150 miles in every 
direction, and almost every day in the summer for a radius 
of sixty miles the views of forest clad mountains and 
valleys are beyond description. Three miles away lies 
the Gap where John Sevier reviewed his forces prior to the 
decisive battle of King’s Mountain. From a bluff near the 
hotel the mountain descends almost precipitously two 
thousand feet. The highest temperature at the hotel, 
when people in Washington, New York, and Chicago were 
dying of the heat, was seventy-four degrees, and as the 
score or more of guests gathered about the great log fire- 
places after the gorgeous sunsets, and after viewing the 
half dozen thunder storms sometimes going on below us 
in different valleys, we learned much of the mountaineers 
from the wife of a Presbyterian clergyman of Indianapolis. 
This lady is proviog a true missionary to the people about 
her, and the stories she and others told of these people 
were most realistic and at times pathetic. 

All through the mountains the people have little knowl- 
edge from books but much of woodcraft and shrewdness in 
their native haunts. Their dialect is not altogether a cor- 
ruption, but largely a preservation of the old English of 
three centuries ago. Yet it sounds strange to those who 
hear it for the first time. A trusty muleis a “ confidential” 
mule. A reliable boy will do a good “confidential job.” 
The superlative of many adjectives is formed by putting 
miserable before it. One of the mountain women, in ad- 
miring some curtains recently, said, “1f that isn’t the mis- 
erable pretty truck I ever see!” Anything quite good is 
“right.” For example, “ That is a field of corn right ;” 
boy right.” 

In some of the more secluded spots great illiteracy pre- 
vails. Schools are open only six to ten weeks, if at all, in 
the year, and are taught for ten or fifteen dollars a month 
by one of the poorly educated young men of the region. I 
met on the mountain an Ohio family which had come into 
one of the villages to get out timber, and who stated that 
only one other of the twenty families around them could 
read. The children, however, are now having somewhat 
more opportunity but still are far behind in educational 
advantages. 

All believe that the sun goes around the earth, and 
know little of public events save as gathered from political 
speeches. In some of these valleys on the mountain sides 


there is no knowledge of the lemon, orange, or banana, 
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clothes-pin, cheese, oatmeal, and countless common articles. 
The food is corn bread, smoked side meat of the hog, fried 
eggs, some poultry, and milk; but the latter, poorly kept, 
soon sours. 

* Stones are piled up for monuments in the graveyard. 
Recently a preacher visited a hamlet to “funeralize” the 
parents of four children who had died in 1882,’84, ’86, and 
88 respectively. No chance for a funeral had presented 
itself before. At this “ funeralizing,” as at others, people 
came from far and near to see if the wailing and weird 
dancing about the grave would excel what some other 
hamlet could produce. 

The violin, the banjo, and the accordion furnish the 
music of the people. So poor is the diet and so hard the 
life, especially of the women, that only the superb climate 
keeps them up. As it is, much ill-health prevails, the men 
outlive the women, who sometimes marry at fourteen and 
fifteen and are old at thirty, and, in proportion to their 
capacity for enjoyment and sorrow, these people, contrary 
to the prevalent opinion in the South, seem to be no hap- 
pier than in the cities. Amusements are often carried to 
excess, and much drinking and unchastity exist. 

Yet the people are becoming more ambitious, as they learn 
through the appearance of people from the new railroads 
of how other people dress andlive. Speaking of dress, the 
people sleep in the garments of the day, which are coming to 
be more obtained from the village stores in exchange for 
ginsing, and other herbs and bark, but many still spin and 
weave their own cloth and make their garments and shoes. 

The women, as in many more advanced parts of the 
South, do all the milking. As we wound around a bend 
in the road going up the mountain, we saw a woman thus 
engaged, bending over, as usual, without a stool, while ten 
feet back of her, leaning on his cane, her husband looked 
on with evident satisfaction. 

Despite any inferences to be drawn from this, however, 
the men in general are kind and hospitable. If they do 
make moonshine whisky, and when full of it pelt each other 
seriously with rocks, they will give all they have to a 
stranger. 

One of the mountaineers, after often observing with 
admiration the better mode of living of the lady from 
Indianapolis above referred to, told her one day that he 
had bought a “ manu él of atikwett,” but did not seem yet 
to have digested it, as he later remarked, in the presence 
of his wife, “ If I ever marry again I am going to marry a 
Northern woman. These Southern women ain’t of no 
account, no how!” 

There is much latent talent in these mountaineers ; 
much of hopeful though sometimes excessive pride. “ If 
we uns knowed as much as we do now, and had all the 
book larnin they uns (some Northern neighbors) have, we 
would be away ahead of them away yonder,” was the 
recent remark of one of the native women to another, as 
overheard by a friend of mine. Some are descended from 
the indentured servants and poor whites of the West, who 
became discouraged, and, as they put it, “sat to roven 
round.” Others from the hardy Scotch-Irish illustrate the 
importance of society in human development. With only 
mule paths, until recently, these people have been almost 
shut off for two centuries from civilization. They are 
imitative, and are waking up, but there is great need of 
mission living, not merely preaching, among them. 

An interesting example of the power of unwritten cus- 
tomary law is furnished by the attempt of: the hotel pro- 
prietor to fence in the many thousand acres of pasturage 
on top of the mountain among the forests owned by him. 
Repeatedly his fences were burned, save about the nearest 
inclosure at the hotel, and warning was finally given him 
by the mountaineers, who regard pasturage as common 
lands, that if he tried to inclose again they would burn 
his fine hotel. Victory remained with the upholders of 
primeval communal privileges. 

In view of the wonderful collection on the mountain, 
within a drive of fifteen miles, of all the vegetation from 
Georgia to Nova Scotia, and in view, too, of the rapid 
despoliation of the lower half of it by the lumbermen, so 
that soon our children can never see the trees of our 
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Atlantic sea board in a grandeur almost equaling that of 
the Yosemite, is it not time to call on the general govern- 
ment for a public reservation of this or some other near 
mountain to be kept intact for future sight-seers ? 
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Migration 
By Mary A. P. Stansbury 


Last night, aloft I heard the wild-fowl scream, 
And saw the live wedge cross the glowing west, 
Its cleaving edge a single dauntless breast 

Flashing athwart the low sun’s level beam ; 

Not rage of gales, or lightning’s angry gleam, 

Or loneliness of pathless skies, could wrest 
]ts course unswerving from the strange behest 
Followed, unknown—a voice within a dream! 


But thou, O soul! that—life’s brief summer past— 
Dost long for flight, and with the thrill and stress 

Of yearning powers feel all thy being stirred, 

And, taught by faith that tracks the soundless vast, 
Canst name thy pain for heavenly homesickness— 

Wilt thou be yet more fearful than the bird? 


-Glimpses of the Rocky Mountains 


[Editorial Correspondence] 


It is often said that the first view of the Rocky 
Mountains is disappointing. but it must not be forgotten 
that mountains have this human characteristic—one must 
become acquainted with them in order to reaily see them. 
The Rocky Mountains rise froma plateau of such great 
altitude that, as Carlyle says of the Himalayas, they 
shoulder half a continent skyward. That is one element of 
their impressiveness ; it is in harmony with the immense 
scale upon which nature has done her work in this country. 
But the first glimpse from the plains of the broken line of 
hills, with white drifts here and there, is very imposing. 
After traveling over a thousand miles of prairie and plain, 
that sudden lift of the earth skyward strikes the eye 
and the imagination with immense effectiveness. The 
lover of mountains has not come to this revelation of the 
strength of the hills without some knowledge of their 
extent, and no sooner does he see bold or snowy summits 
than he remembers what a vast system they represent: 
how they stretch away to the far north and the far south 
in successive and massive ranges; half a continent of 
peaks crowded together in sublime confusion. 

The first glance is, after all, the impression of outlines; 
one must supplement it by long and quiet observation 
before the exhaustless resources of distance, perspective, 
and atmosphere are revealed. Study at leisure and with 
a free mind this great pile over which Pike’s Peak rises to 
its altitude of 14,147 feet—higher than the Jungfrau and 
within a thousand feet of the peak of Monte Rosa—and 
it seems to break open to your gaze. The day passes 
Over it, and every hour witnesses some striking change. 
In the morning the outlines are distinct, hard, accentuated 
against the sky like a silhouette ; at noon they are radiant 
with light ; at sunset they are broken by great fissures and 
valleys, warm with soft hues of rich atmosphere, with great 
shadows floating down their massive sides. It is this con- 
stant change, this endless variability, which gives the moun- 
tains their charm; for, aside from the massiveness, which 
is the background of every impression, they have a mar- 
velous charm. The light is their interpreter and the 
revealer of their secret; and as the light touches them, 
now with relentless splendor and now with caressing ten- 
derness, they give themselves to the eye in endless beauty 
of outline and color. 

One finds himself recalling the Alps and contrasting the 
two ranges. They have little in common ; they are in dif- 
ferent keys ; and the contrast brings out the characteristic 
quality and strength of each. The Alps are more beauti- 
ful, more humanized, softer, kindlier, in spite of their awful 
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heights and treacherous snows. The Rocky Mountains 
are more rugged, massive, lonelier ; there are a few loftier 
summits in Switzerland, but there are more great peaks 
here ; they are not so white as the Alps, but one seems to be 
in avast and awful world of mountains; even at the base of 
the hills one is conscious of being already at a great alti- 
tude, and about him, on all sides as far as the eye can see, 
peak rises beyond peak, touched here and there with white 
but for the most part bare, stern, remote, and solitary. 
This is the impression one gets from the heart of. the 
mountains, and one must get within the circle of the hills 
to become acquainted with them. A journey of a thou- 
sand miles in the mountains makes one familiar with only 
a small part of this continental range, but fortunately this 
part includes the greater ranges. ‘There is more verdure, 
more greenness and softness, than one anticipates ; for, 
while the growth of timber is light, it is sufficient to clothe 
the lower hills. It is on the great groups of higher peaks 
that one finds the aspect which gives these mountains their 
name. There are rocky fastnesses on these upper slopes 
which seem inaccessible to anything less daring than the 
eagie’s wing. 

The valleys among the mountains are in their way as 
wonderful as the hills which inclose them, and give one 
the most adequate impression of the immense area of the 
mountain region. These valleys present every variety of 
scenery. That whichlies between Salida and the Mar- 
shall Pass and the San Miguel valley are green and beau- 
tiful as those deep and lovely valleys among the Alps. 
The San Luis valley, on the other hand, is a vast plain 
dominated by the massive peak of Sierra Blanca, the high- 
est of the Rocky Mountain range, and stretching to the 
south in broad level lands which become fertile the moment 
they are irrigated. This great valley, larger than Connec- 
ticut, lies hidden among the hills, and at no distant day 
will support a great population. With its Spanish names 
of places, its remoteness and the majesty of its approaches 
it seems to belong to another continent than ours. The 
valleys have their charms of greenness and fertility, but 
the cajions rival the mountains in massive ruggedness and 
in solitude and wildness. The narrow gorge through 
which the Arkansas River forces its way to the plains is a 
stern and desolate bit of nature, but it must yield to the 
cafion of the Gunnison, through which one passes with 
bated breath, so awful is the wildness of that narrow, wind- 
ing fissure, so precipitous the cliffs that shut it in, so 
tumultuous the dash of the mountain stream that winds 
It seems like invading the sanctity of the hills 
to pass through that black mysterious gorg:, and there is 
something threatening in the aspect of those piles of rock. 

There is no sublimer view, however, in this region than 
that which bursts upon the eye when the valley of Los 
Pinos lies at one’s feet. At the entrance—and one enters 
not in the valley but twenty-five feet hundred up the sides 
of its mountain barriers—lies the Toltic Gorge, a fissure 
half a mile in depth through splintered and shattered rock, 
with a line of white at the base where a torrent flows 
soundless and almost invisible from the dizzy height. 
Through the gateway of this tremendous impression one 
passes into a new and wonderful world, strikingly repre- 
sentative of the vastness and variety of the Colorado 
landscape. There are the dark and awful depths of rock, 
wild, remote, and savage, washed by the foaming stream; 
beyond stretches the great valley, of stupendous depth and 
extent; and still further beyond, encircling the whole 
horizon, are row upon row of mountain peaks. Hills 
upon hills, summit beyond summit, peak above peak ; it is 
not a mountain range which one is traversing ; it is an un- 
explored and limitless continent of stupendous peaks, 
cafions, valleys, and rushing torrents. 

There are other effects, too, which leave their lasting 
impression, ‘There are the ascents of the mountains, like 
the climb of the Marshall Pass, which open up vast vistas 
and lift the horizon on all sides until it seems as if the 
round world would lie within the range of vision. There are 
also those great silent wastes of desert, solitary, and blazing 
in that awful light, as far as the eye can reach ; with battle- 
ments of sandstone piled in strange, fantastic shapes 
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of desolation and glaring light. And when the mind , written the first half volume four timesat the least. After 


wearies and the spirit sinks in this awful desert suddenly 
the vision of a new mountain range, the entrance to another 
valley of greenness or cafion of wonders! It is not until 
one has passed beyond the first barrier of hills and trav- 
ersed the great region which they inclose that the Rocky 
Mountains reveal their peculiar grandeur and their charac- 
teristic beauty. The Pike’s Peak, Dallas, Sangre de Cristo, 
Uncompahgre, and other ranges become individualized, 
and stand out distinct and commanding. The vast region, 
much of it over eight thousand feet in the air, is no longer 
remote and inaccessible. Its marvelous scenery becomes 
familiar, and one recognizes in it a new resource for the 
imagination and heart of the world. H. W. M. 
Colorado Springs. 


My First Book 


By Hall Caine 
In Two Parts—IlI. 


Two years passed; the poet died. I had spent eighteen 
months in daily journalism in London, and was then settled 
in a little bungalow of three rooms in a garden near the 
beach at Sandown in the Isle of Wight. And there, at 
length, I began to write my first novel. I had grown 
impatient of critical work, had persuaded myself (no doubt 
wrongly) that nobody would go on writing about other 
people’s writing who could do original writing himself, and 
was resolved to live on little and earn nothing, and never 
go back to London until I had written something of some 
sort. As nearly as I can remember, I had enough to keep 
things going for six months, and if, at the end of that time, 
nothing had got itself done, I must go back bankrupt. 

Something did get done, but at a heavy price of labour 
and heart-burning. When I began to think of a theme I 
found four or five subjects clamoring for acceptance. 
There was the story of the Prodigal Son, which afterwards 
became “ The Deemster ;” the story of Jacob and Esau, 
which in the same way turned into “ The Bondsman ;” the 
story of Samuel and Eli, which, after a fashion, molded 
itself ultimately into “ The Scapegoat,” and half-a-dozen 
other stories, chiefly Biblical, which are still on the fore- 
head of my time to come. But my Cumbrian legend was 
first favourite, and to that I addressed myself. I thought 
I had seen a way to meet Rossetti’s objection—the 
sympathy was to be got out of the elder son. He was to 
think God’s hand was upon him. But whom God’s hand 
rested on had God at his right hand; so the elder son was 
to be a splendid fellow—brave, strong, calm, patient, long- 
suffering, a victim of unrequited love, a man standing 
square on his legs against all weathers. It is said that the 
young novelist usually begins with a glorified version of 
his own character; but it must interest many to see how 
every quality of my first hero was a rebuke to my own 
peculiar infirmities. 

Above this central figure and legendary incident I 
grouped a family of characters. They were heroic and 
eccentric, good and bad, but they all operated upon the 
hero. Then I[ began to write. 

Shall I ever forget the agony of the first efforts! There 
was the ground to clear with necessary explanations. 
This I did in the way of Scott, in a long prefatory chap- 
ter. Having written it I read it aloud, and found it 
unutterably slow and dead. Twenty pages were gone and 
the interest was not touched. Throwing the chapter 
aside I began with an alehouse scene, intending to work 
back to the history in a piece of retrospective writing. 
The alehouse was better, but to try its quality I read it 
aloud after the “ Rainbow” scene in “ Silas Marner,” and 
then cast it aside in despair. A third time I began, and 


when the alehouse looked tolerable the retrospective chap- 
ter that followed it seemed flat and dead. How to begin 
by gripping the interest, how to tell all and yet never stop 
the action—these were agonizing difficulties. 

It took me nearly a fortnight to start that novel, sweat- 
ing drops as of blood at every fresh attempt. 


I must have 


new opportunity. 


that I saw the way clearer, and got on faster. At the end 
of three months I had written nearly two volumes, and then 
in good spirits I went up to London. 

My first visit was to J. S. Cotton, an old friend, and to 
him I detailed the lines of my story. His alert mind saw 
“You want feine forte et dure,” he 
said. ‘“What’s that?” I said. “An old punishment—a 
beautiful thing,” he answered. “ Where’s my dear old 
Blackstone ?” and the statute concerning the punishment 
for standing mute was read to me. It was just the thing 
I wanted for my hero, and I was in rapture, but I was also 
in despair. To work this fresh interest into my theme 
half of what I had written would need to be destroyed ! 

It was destroyed. The interesting piece of ancient juris- 
prudence took a leading place in my scheme, and after two 
months more I got well into the third volume. Then I 
took my work down to Liverpool and showed it to my 
friend, the late John Lovell, a most able man, who was 
editing the local “ Mercury.” After he had read it he said, 
“I suppose you want my /rané opinion?” “ Well, ye—s,” 
I said. “It’s crude,” he said. “ But it only wants sub- 
editing.” Sub-editing ! 

I took it back to London, began again at the first line, 
and wrote every page over again. At the end of another 
month the story had been reconstructed, and was shorter 
by some fifty pages of manuscript. It had drawn my 
heart’s blood to cut out my pet passages, but they were 
gone, and I knew the book was better. After that I went 
on to the end and finished with a tragedy. Then the story 
went back to Lovell, and I waited for his verdict. 

My home (or what served for it) was now on the fourth 
floor of New Court, in Lincoln’s Inn, and one morning 
Lovell came puffing and blowing and steaming (the good 
fellow was a twenty-stone man) into my lofty nest. He 
had re-read my novel coming up in the train. “ Well?’ I 
said, nervously. “It’s magnificent,” he said. That wasall 
the favorable criticism he offered. All save one practical 
and tangible bit: “ We’ll give you £ 100 for the serial right 
of the story for the ‘ Weekly.’” 

He offered one unfavorable criticism. “The death of 
your hero will never do,” he said. “If you kill that man 
Ralph you'll kill your book. What’s the good? Take no 
more than the public will give you to begin with, and by 
and by they’ll take what you give them.” It was practical 
advice, but it went sorely against my grain. The death of 
the hero was the natural sequel to the story ; the only end 
that gave meaning, and intention, and logic to its mofi/. 
I had a strong predisposition toward a tragic climax to a 
serious story. To close a narrative of disastrous events 
with a happy ending it always seemed necessary to turn 
every incident into accident. That was like laughing at 
the reader. Comedy was comedy, but comedy and tragedy 
together was farce. Then a solemn close was so much 
more impressive. A happy end nearly always frayed off 
into rags and nothingness, but a sad one closed and 
clasped a story as with a clasp. Besides, a tragic end 
might be a glorious and satisfying one, and need by no 
means be squalid and miserable. But all these arguments 
went down before my friend's practical assurance: “ Kill 
that man, and you kill your book.” 

With much diffidence I altered the catastrophe and 
made my hero happy. Then, thinking my work complete, 
I asked Mr. Theodore Watts (a friend to whose wise 
counsel I owed much in those days) to read some “ galley 
slips” of it. He thought the rustic scenes good, but advised 
me to moderate the dialect, and he pronounced to me his 
well-known views on the use of fa/ois in fiction. “It 
gives a sense of reality,” he said, “‘ and often has the effect 
of wit, but it must not stand in the way.” The advice was 
sound. A man may know over much of his subject to 
write on it properly. I had studied Cumbrian to too much 
purpose, and did not realize that some of my scenes were 
like sealed books to the general reader. So once again I 
ran over my story, taking out some of the “ nobbuts,” and 
the “ dustas,”’ and the “ wiltas.” 

My first novel was now written, but I had still to get it 
published. In my early days in London, while trying to 
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against the horizon; an unhuman and melancholy world 
live in the outer court of a calling wherein the struggle for 
existence is keenest and bitterest and cruelest, I conceived 
one day the idea of offering myself as a reader to the pub- 
lishers. With this view I called on several of that ilk, who 
have perhaps no recollection of my early.application. I 
recall my interview with one of them. He was sitting at a 
table when I was taken into his room, and he never once 
raised his head from his papers to look at me. I just re- 
member that he had a neck like a three-decker, and a voice 
like a pea-hen. “ Well, sir?” he said. I mentioned the 
object of my visit. “What can you read?” “Novels and 
poems,” I answered. “ Don’t publish either—good-day,” 
he said, and I went out. 

But one of the very best, and quite, I think, the very 
oldest of publishers now living, received me differently. 
“Come into my own room,” he said. It was a lovely little 
place, full of an atmosphere that recalled the publishing 
house of the old days, half office, half study; a workshop 
where books might be made, not turned out by machinery. 
I read many manuscripts for that publisher, and must have 
learned much by the experience. And now that my novel 
was finished I took it to him first. He offered to publish 
it the following year. That did not suit me, and I took my 
book elsewhere. Next day I was offered £50 for my copy- 
right. That was wages at about the rate of four shillings 
a day for the time I had been actually engaged upon the 
work, sweating brain and heart and every faculty. Never- 
theless, one of my friend surged meto accept it. ‘ Why?” 
I asked. “ Because it is a story of the past, and therefore 
not one publisher in ten will look at it.” I used strong 
language, and then took my novel to Chatto and Windus. 
Within a few hours Mr. Chatto made me an offer which I 
accepted. The book is now, I think, in its twelfth edition. 

Such is the story of the writing of my first novel, and if 
the disclosure is of any interest let me conclude with one 
suggestion that may be of value, and one remark that may 
be timely. Nearly every writer will be found, I fear, to 
have parted with bis early copyrights. There is something 
to be said in favor of selling a first book outright where the 
publisher is enterprising, and has faith in his author 
and a disposition to push his reputation. But there is 
more to be said against that course as an act of policy. 


The pity is that it is nearly always forced on a young writer 


by his poverty. He must have money down, and the pub- 
lisher who has no precedent to go upon in giving advances 
on royalties can only take the risk of purchase at a broad 
chance of profit. A fund of a thousand pounds, or per- 
haps half that much, wisely used in making advance pay- 
ments an account of royalties, would save many a new man 
(who has out of all doubt written a book that will last) 
from the horns of his dilemma, Fifty pounds in hand, 
with copyright secured, would often secure to him in the 
end an income of as much a year. My suggestion is that 
such a fund be started in connection with the Authors’ 
Society, and if the idea commends itself to my brother novel- 
ists I shall be glad to offer the first fifty pounds towards it. 

My final remark shall be a brief one. The story I have 
told of many breakdowns in the attempt to write my first 
novel may suggest the idea that I was merely serving my 
apprenticeship to fiction. It is true that I was, but it 
would be wrong to conclude that the writing of a novel 
has been plain sailing with me ever since. Let me “throw 
a crust to my critics,” and confess that I am serving an 
apprenticeship still. Every book that I have written since 
has offered yet greater difficulties. Not one of the little 
series but has at some moment been a despair to me. 
There has always been a point of the story at which I have 
felt confident that it must kill me. I have written six 
novels (that is to say, about sixteen), and sworn as many 
oaths that I would never begin another. Three times I 
have thrown up commissions in sheer terror of the work 
ahead of me. Yet here I am at this moment (like half-a- 
dozen of my fellow-craftsmen) with commissions in hand 
which I cannot get through before the end of 1894. The 
public expects a novel to be light reading. It may revenge 


itself for occasional disappointments by remembering that 
a novel is not always light writing. 
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Concerning Silence 
By the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


I subscribed last January for the Ladies’ Visitor. I was 
all alone in the house, Mrs. Buttles having gone to a meet- 
ing of the G. W. L. C. (which stands for the Griggsville 
Women’s Literary Club), and the agent had me ata dis- 
advantage as she belongs to my church. I told her my 
wife had already more magazines and papers than she had 
time to look at, and adduced other arguments, each one of 
which seemed to me conclusive, but as the agent paid no 
heed to them, and appeared, like Tennyson’s Brook, to be 
able “to go on forever,” unless I subscribed, I gave in, 
and paid two dollars for liberty and a chance to “ pursue 
happiness ” that afternoon—or, to speak more correctly, to 
pursue the thread of my sermon. 

Last week, after attending a funeral on Tower Hill and 
riding twenty miles in a cold rain, I was attacked with the 
influenza and neuralgia, and when I began to mend, having 
no appetite for theology, I “ read up,” as the children say, 
every paper in the house, including the back numbers of 
the Visitor. The principal feature of the paper to me was 
the page devoted to letters received presumably from 
subscribers, and detailing with more or less fullness their 
trials ; for the most part the trials incident to extracting 
from husbands the amount of money necessary to carry 
on housekeeping and to dress becoming their several 
stations. Then came questions as to how women can earn 
money at home. One letter was devoted entirely to the 
temper of a certain Obadiah, and another told how blind 
was a certain Jabez to all kitchen conveniences. Now, I 
am not one who under-rates the wear and tear of nerve 
spent upon small matters. As we live behind the meeting- 
house, within fourteen feet of the brick wall behind which 
is the big organ, the sound of which sets every nerve in 
my body on edge like the filing of saws, I know what it is 
to endeavor to keep the soul in heavenly patience under 
trying circumstances. Then Mrs. Burbank, into whose 
back yard our own runs at a right angle, keeps from one 
to two dozen roosters on the side next us, and they not 
only crow “in the morn,” but in the still night watches, 
and at all hours of the day, and I never fail to hear them, 
and to long with secret exasperation to rise up and wring 
every one of their tuneful necks. I have long cherished 
the belief that were it not for that buzzing organ, and 
those tormenting cocks, my status in the denomination 
would be higher than it is. Certainly my pulpit work 
would be of a higher grade. Deacon Screwys, too, can 
upset my mental equilibrium completely, and fill me with 
a sort of spiritual wormwood taste, while Deacon Bullhead 
can make me numb and dumb with wrath. Sloppy coffee 
and boiled tea make me as cross as the traditional bear 
with a sore head, and a shirt that chokes me, or one 
that is too décolletée—I believe that is the word— 
makes me a “fretful porcupine” indeed. If I had to 
ask Mrs. Buttles for twenty-five cents every time I 
need a new pair of galluses, and, being dependent upon 
her for sermon paper, were obliged to use, say, a flour 
sack, when she failed to provide me with money to buy 
what is suitable, I do not think I should like it. Nor would 
I like it if at her death I should lose all but one third of 
the six hundred dollars or so we have laid up against a 
rainy day, or if she should will the whole amount to me 
under restrictions—as, that I should not re-marry. I do not 
in any respect hold myself as of different clay from those 
letter writers ; nay, I will admit that I secretly and anxiously 
looked over the whole list fearing to find the initials, M. 
A. B. B., knowing that Mrs. Buttles has some little matters 
to complain of, and yet I boldly and unreservedly declare 
that those letters, and letters like them, should never see 
the light. The most conclusive reason that I can offer for 
this declaration is that Mr. Tinklepaugh in all his hard- 
ware shop has no knife capable of lacerating my body to 
the extent my feelings would be lacerated if my Mary Ann 
should disclose my peculiarities in sucha manner. Butan 
équally good reason for the declaration is that by such 
disclosure and letting up of. patience the fiber of the spirit 
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undergoes a subtle change, as a piano once tuned below 
concert pitch can never be brought back again to fine per- 
fection of tone. Moreover, though the one asking sympa- 
thy may receive it from a few, the majority of his little 
_ world will whisper behind its multitudinous hands, that 
probably, if the truth were known, thecomplainant was “ dif- 
ficult himself.” The absent may suffer, but I doubt if ever 
yet any ear save a mother’s received a confidence of the 
nature I have indicated without an impression that the 
other side has also always its little complaints and argu- 
ments. 

From the nature of things the temptation to ask for sym- 
pathy comes more acutely to women than to men. When 
Mrs. Buttles is cleaning house, or having the sewing society, 
or getting through with a visit from my cousins from East 
Jordan, I can escape by taking that time for making the 
pastoral visits always waiting my leisure; but when every 
red hair left me is set on end by a complication of funerals, 
tea-parties and outside work—as a paper for the county 
Sunday school convention, and a paper for our society of 
organized charities—all in one week, Mrs. Buttles has no 
choice but to stay at home and endure my snapping as best 
she can. But it has been my experience that in the matter 
of complaining and tattling the sexes stand about equal, 
and that in the enduring of large burdens women show far 
more dignity and patience than men. I want it therefore 
understood that I am addressing myself to both sides of 
the house. 

The desire for sympathy may lead to disaster—as witness 
John Harris and his wife. I married the two in ’88 and 
they went to live in the cozy home John had built just across 
the street from the White homestead. Polly was a darling 
only child. So was John. Polly had always told “ma” 
everything, and had been in the habit of crying when 
crossed. John had been pampered by his widowed mother, 
and was was all fire and tow anyway. He was too hard a 
worker, and ambitious. | 

The result was that when John said he hated fish-cakes 
and weak coffee, and snapped because dinner was not 
waiting for him, Polly ran across the street to be consoled 
by “‘ Ma” White, who, full'of the wrongs of her darling, freed 
her mind to her most intimate friend, who at once told all to 
“Ma” Harris, who lived “ just around the corner.” “Ma” 
Harris told her dear John, who, stung out of reason, com- 
plained of Polly,and back went the story. From little 
spats big quarrels came to the little home, and one un- 
happy day Polly rushed off to a lawyer and applied for a 
divorce. Foolish, fiery John did not oppose her, and in 
less time than I can tell it his pretty home was gone into the 
pockets of the Griggsville bar and his dear, silly Polly was 
with her mother. Crowning woe of all, the little child so 
soon to be born would not be his to kiss and hold for 
years, and then he must tear it from its mother. And 
Polly? She had much time now to think. She no doubt 
remembered that John’s quick speech came always when 
he was very busy or very tired, that he had always responded 
to a kind word, thet he was the handsomest as well as one 
of the most valuable men in the mills, and that, more than 
all, he was baby’s father. She sat by the window, day after 
day, looking out upon the world and the empty little house 
across the way with unseeing, dry, hot eyes. John, glanc- 
ing up one day, caught a glimpse of that piteous picture. 
He had never loved any other woman. He loved her 
dearly still. He did the wisest thing possible, in his young 
impetuousness. He bolted into the house and begged her 
to remarry him—and remarried they were, after a separa- 
tion of just twelve days. 

“You see, we were dreadful fools,” explained John to 
me in a private interview. “We weren’t so very old to be 
married, Polly being only eighteen and I twenty-three, but 
we'd ’a’ got along if it hadn’t ’a’ been for the talking outside. 
1 am quick, but I never meant to hurt her, and I work late, 
and have to be on hand sharp in the morning, and Polly 
never had any idea of living by a bell. Well—and we let 
ourselves tell things. Now, sir, as soon as Polly can go, 
we're going to Kansas, and we’ve agreed that when one of 
us is snappy, to just bite the door-latch till we forgive, or 
forget, or make apology, or something. You understand, 
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sir? We've just made up our minds that finding fault 
with each other is, after all, only finding fault with our 
own judgment in choosing eachother. Besides, there ain’t 
no comfort in it.” 

The brave young fellow might have added that if to re- 
veal the faults of husband, or wife, or friend, is but to 
reveal our own shortsightedness in choosing such an 
one, to reveal the faults of kindred is to find fault 
with the blood filling our own veins. Faults told are 
not eradicated, and there may come a time when to 
our longing eyes all those faults have disappeared, and 
we, seeing only the lost larger good, the faithfulness and 
tenderness, would have our world see what we do all too 
late. 

“Tf I'd ’a’ lost a man as made me as unhappy as you’ve 
allus said Joshua Mills allus made you, I wouldn’t make 
such a fuss,” I heard one sister say to another just made 
a widow. 

“ Maria, you don’t seem to see that the worst part of it 
all is I never made enough of his good side!” moaned the 
bereaved one. 

For more than six months I have been trying to take 
a paper of Fred Burbank. Unluckily I paid him four 
dollars in advance. Sometimes my paper comes. Oftener 
it does not. I am a tall man, weighing some 180 pounds, 
and Fred is a little fellow scarcely reaching my second 
vest button. But when I go into his news room he puts 
me to utter rout making me feel that I am a nuisance, and 
that it is a trial to serve me, Of course I will never try to 
get a paper through him again, In the mean time, as I 
really want my paper and can ill afford to send for the 
copies he is too lazy to get me, and have a hot temper, I 
have a hard tussle to preserve silence. What I long to do 
is to take him by the collar and give him a good fatherly 
shaking, and ask him if he intends to scuffle through the 
world doing business in such a fashion. But I am perfectly 
acquainted with the Burbank temperament, and know that 
while such a procedure would do him no good it would be 
as prolific of harm to me as if I were to complain to his 
mother about her vociferous roosters. So each time I 
escape in dignified silence from his place of business I 
pat myself on the back, saying, “ Uriah, you have again 
escaped folly.”” A dollar or two is a small price to pay for 
peace in a neighborhood. 

I have found, too, that in my church relations silence is as 
a soothing balm. When Deacon Bullhead finds fault with 
me for not visiting, or Deacon Screwys takes me to task 
because my salary is forever behind, or Deacon Doolittle 
begins to nag me about doctrine, I am silent until a chance 
offers to slip off into talk about some theme more pleasant, 
and my irritation I expend on my study door-latch—follow- 
ing John Harris’s prescription. I find that my ministerial 
brethren are harassed by like trials, and as I grow older I 
find that, when I take an outing of any sort, I bring home 
the most serenity if I have spoken only of the pleasant 
side of my work while gone, remembering the best of my 
people and not the worst. 

And, finally, the chronic sympathy seeker (it tends to 
become chronic) is an awful bore with which the world has 
little patience. The woes that cut the deepest usually are 
patent and speak for themselves. The cheeriest soul [ 
know lived for years in daily terror from a drunken husband. 
One of the brightest rooms I enter holds an invalid who 
has lain in it ten years and will never leave it alive. A 
good imitation is next to the real thing in its effect upon 
the neighbors, and I fancy I would rather my neighbors 
should envy me, believing me happy, than that they should 
pity me, believing me most miserable. 

No anatomy has ever fully described the tongue. Its 
powers transcend classification, so nature has taken care to 
set it behind stout teeth, and has put an ear and an eye above 
and each side of it, as if to say *“‘ Look twice and hear twice 
before speaking once.” With all her gifts she has left man 
a most dependent creature, finding his highest happiness 
in the love and tenderness of others and binding him 
mysteriously to his home. Alas for him to whom home is 
not a sanctuary—a shield for the trembling heart, a cover 
for the defenseless head ! 
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The Home 
The Secret of a Full Life 


“TI could not love a man unless I felt like serving him.” _ 


The above is from an imaginary newspaper conversation 
in a company of women on the most agreeable way of 
expressing love. 

That it met with protests may well be believed, as it 
takes a generous mind, as well as an intelligent mind, to 
grasp the highest offices of love. It is very true that one 
of the offices of love is service, but there is a broad divid- 
ing line between service and servitude. More than one 
woman has sacrificed her true position in her home be- 
cause she held her position to be one of servitude. Service, 
if it means anything, means ministering—servitude means 
slavery, ignoring self in service. 

In the July “ Forum ” there is an article entitled “ Waste 
of Woman’s Intellectual Force,” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 
which should be read by every wife and mother. It is a 
plea for the higher education of women not because it 
gives money value to the woman, enabling her to be self- 
supporting, but because it makes her the companion of 
intellectual men; gives her the power to live her life 
satisfactorily whether she becomes a wife or not, a profes- 
sional woman or not ; because a college education gives 
a woman the mental tools that will enable her to do valu- 
able work wherever she is placed. The result of the higher 
education is ‘‘developing and cultivating the thinking 
power.” This gives range and vigor to the mind, and 
opens avenues of enjoyment and companionship that the 
uneducated can never know. The college trained woman 
has thousands of opportunities for service of the highest 
kind to her husband and children and friends, denied 
the woman who has not this advantage. To quote from 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s article : 


The advantages of what President Dwight calls “ intellectual 
oneness ”’ in married life are probably obvious to ail. But I may 
say that they are most obvious when we leave unhappy mar- 
riages out of sight, as very possibly due to other causes than 
intellectual disparity, and contrast happy married lives devoid 
of true companionship with happy married lives which include 
it. We have seen many happy marriages where there is no 
more intellectual kinship between the man and his wife than 
between him and his little children. But there are kinds and 
degrees of contentment, satisfaction, and active enjoyment. Love 
which persists in spite of disparities, limitations, and hindrances, 
and love which persists with full intellectual sympathy, true com- 
radeship, genuine friendship, are very unlike in the measure of 
happiness they can bestow. As it is between wife and husband, 
so it is, of course, between mother and children. Many mothers 
who have no intellect at all and scarcely even a tincture of com- 
mon sense are fondly loved by their intelligent sons. But does 
such love as this profit them or profit their sons, even in the 
way of happiness, half so much as the love between another 
mother and the sons who find her their intellectual equal, their 
intelligent companion, their most sympathetic friend ? 


A mother may be loved, and loved tenderly, but her in- 
fluence is in proportion as she has intellectual sympathy 
with her children. If there is not intellectual companion- 
ship at home, if the home is not the center of a certain 
intellectual life, there is a limit in its holding or guiding 
power. The questions of equality in politics and business 
have blinded many of us to the real advantages derived by 
women through a higher education. Its chief advantage 
for the woman depends on the use she makes of it. All 
national progress depends on the development of the home 
life. Woman is the acknowledged center of the home; it 
rises or falls responsive to the intelligence she brings to it. 
The larger her grasp of near and remote questions affect- 
ing her family the surer the home is to represent the best 
things of life, to send into the world an influence that 
counts for good. The social advantages of a college train- 
ing for women Mrs. Van Rensselaer puts strongly : 


There is still another relationship between men and women, 
‘not exactly domestic, not exactly social, which would vastly 
profit by the thorough training of women's minds. 


I mean the 
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relationship that is called friendship. Largely shut off as 
women must and should be from the enterprises and er 
of the active outer world, need they be limited to the companion- 
ship of other women and of the men of their own families? Yet, 
after early youth, are they not usually thus limited, except for 
that casual, superficial, fragmentary, unfruitful, and at length 
tiresome kind of association which society in its present state 
brings about? Are not the genuine interests of a woman’s life 
usually confined to her personal affairs, to those of her immedi- 
ate family, and to those—as narrow as her own—of a few femi- 
nine friends? What does she know, except in the vaguest way, 
about the great currents of existence even in her immediate 
neighborhood, about the lives and schemes, the ideas, interests, 
and aspirations of the men who form, direct, and give character 
to the community in which she lives? What chance has she to 
develop as a member of this community, as a social factor in the 
wider sense, as an American citizen, as an influence for incite- 
ment, direction, or restraint? Would not all this be changed if 
she more often had a “knowing, thinking mind,” and so were 
fitted for true friendship with intelligent men? We hear much 
of the good effect that the advent of woman suffrage would have 
upon men as well as women. Greater and better, I think, would 
be the effect upon men as well as women if both sexes possessed 
in equal measure “ knowing, thinking minds,” if men could find 
among women sympathetic, sensible, and interesting comrades. 


When the advantage to the whole woman, not to her abili- 
ties as a possible moneymaker, shall be the motive for giv- 
ing and taking a college training, the whole subject will be 
raised to its true level; the advantage that a college train- 
ing is to the women of every social grade will be recognized, 


_and women will see that it is the thinking mind that brings 


them true companionship, true happiness, for it gives them 
the power to serve, and that is the secret of the successful 
life, married or single. 


Music For Young Girls 
By Eleanor Smith 


Not long ago a lad of ten years, whose friends believed 
him to be a phenomenally gifted boy, was brought to me 
that I might hear him sing and confirm the parents’ opinion 
of his talents. : 

There was no lack of confidence in the boy’s manner, he 
apparently believed implicitly in himself, but his singing 
had only noise to recommend it. 

The voice showed evidences of original beauty, but it 
had been so deformed by bad use that nothing remained 
save strident nasal tones, as difficult for the cramped 
throat to produce as they were distressing for me to listen 
to. 

The whole performance was artificial and automatic. 
Words were distorted, the phrasing was abominable, and 
what heightened the absurdity of the rest was the selection 
which had been taught the poor little misguided singer. 
This was a love song of the most languishing description, 
the sentimental climax of which was the oft-repeated 
phrase, “ Tell her I love her so!” Song and singing were 
equally unnatural ; the one was as unchildish as the other. 
For who could expect that a boy of ten would have any 
conception of the meaning of the words that had been put 
into his mouth, or to whom would it seem desirable that he 
should understand them? And how can one expect music 
to be sung witha grain of intelligence when words and 
music alike mean nothing to the singer? 

Precocity is never agreeable to contemplate, but I believe 
every right-minded person would particularly deplore the 
ability of a child to feel the emotions expressed in a 
modern love-song. 

Even sentimental music, without words, must, it seems 
to me, have a bad effect upon children of an imaginative 
nature. I should be as careful to have young people hear 
music of a healthful nature as to see that they read health- 
ful literature. 

Doubtless love-stories and sentimental music of high 
artistic value would be less objectionable in their effects 
than music and literature of a low class, for in the former 
there is much that is fine and noble beside the sentiment. 

But the principle of encouraging children to read indis- 
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criminately, and to sing anything they happen to have 
heard, seems to me as mistaken as allowing them all the 
rivileges of grown people. 

: pow gaol oan is this true of children, but it is also the 
case with young girls. Indeed, as the young girl begins to 
ripen into womanhood it seems even more indelicate to 
disturb her young maidenliness by giving her songs of pas- 
sion to sing. I have often seen a young damsel of fifteen, 
to whom Heaven has given a voice, making wry faces over 
words of her songs which to her innocent mind were 
very distasteful ; and I believe that, unless the young singer 
has been encouraged to regard her song-texts as of no 
more dramatic importance than the vowels of her solfeggio, 
she will always have an instinctive shrinking from the 
eapression of emotions of which she knows nothing. 

Heine’s beautiful “ Du bist wie eine Blume” seems to 
be an “utpouring in words of the universal tenderness 
with which the sweet purity of young girlhood is regarded, 
and it behooves us all to exert every influence to pre- 
serve this innocence of youth when and how we can. It 
is, however, not an easy matter to find just the right music 
for immature singers, and many a teacher who disapproves 
on principle of giving love-ditties to her pupil of seven- 
teen will act constantly in opposition to her better judg- 
ment because she does not know of appropriate songs or 
is too indolent to search for them. 

In.this respect the piano teacher has the advantage of 
the teacher of singing, for there is an abundance of piano 
music of all grades of difficulty which is not sentimental 
nor morbid in character. 

But how often the piano teacher does not distinguish 
between technical ability and maturity of feeling we all 
have had occasion to observe. 

I remember the wrath of a Berlin musician concerning 
what he regarded as a great blunder in the education of 
his daughter. This was a young girl of sixteen, who had 
spent a year with relations in another part of Germany, 
and who had continued her piano studies there with the 
best teacher of the place. 

But this gentleman had apparently not much fineness 
of perception, and Fraulein Otti came home with portfolio 
and fingers full of Chopin, much to the disgust of her 
musician. father. 

“Such a child to be playing Chopin!” he said. “She 
shall play Mozart and Haydn—but Chopin! Bah!” 

An ideal song for young girls would be a musical 
picture, an outgrowth of the refined and poetical emotions 
and thoughts of girlhood. 

As usual, the composer finds his main obstacle in the 
scarcity of appropriate texts. Solarge a percentage of lyrics 
fit for purposes of song is devoted to “love and love’s 
sweet pain” that one may often search through volume 
after volume without finding a single practicable poem for 
this purpose. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is the first poet in our language 
with whose works I am familiar who has found it worth 
his while to tell us in the sweetest words all the thoughts 
and dreams of childhood ; babyhood and girlhood are still 
waiting for their poet. But the “ Child’s Garden of Verses”’ 
offers much to the composer which even grown-up singers 
will find delight in, and the market seems in danger of 
being flooded with musical settings of these poems. The 
music is not always worthy of the exquisite grace and 
humor of the texts, but the popularity of Mr. Ethel- 
bert Nevins’s “ Singing” and other songs is justly won. 
Villiers-Stanford, an English composer of good rank, has 
also set many of Stevenson’s poems, Georg Henschel has 
gained inspiration from Kingsley’s “ Water-babies” for 
two charming songs which young girls would find suitable 
—‘ Clear and Cool,” and “ I once Had a Dear Little Doll, 
Dears.” 

Cowen has written pretty music to Longfellow’s “ Snow- 
flake.” . Texts by the same author have been set by Balfe 
in “ The Green Trees Whispered Low and Mild,” and by 
A. M. Fletcher in “ The Voices of the Night.” These are 
all refined composition adapted to our needs. Marzial’s 
translation of Halfdan Kjirulf furnishes us with two more 
songs, “On the Ling-ho” and “On the Hillside,” and 
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Osgood’s “ A Flower may Hide its Lovely Face” is an old 
favorite which young girls could sing with much appro- 
priateness. 

There is a large number of popular English songs which 
are not love-songs but whose sentiment is so mawkish that 
I do not consider them worthy of being sung by singers of 
taste, be they old or young. One of these, which had to 
do with the untimely taking-off of a white robed chorister, 
set the fashion for that type of song, and our concert-rooms 
have echoed ever since with the last sighs of these roman- 
tic beings. Then another fortunate composer—or his 
publisher—made a great deal of money out of the two 
little hapless children who wandered off to find the way to 
heaven, and since then dozens of composers have sent 
scores of homeless waifs out to die in the frozen streets. 

The vein was rich, but it has been so thoroughly mined 
that we wonder if there is still profit init. Such, however, 
is the popular love of the commonplace that no song can 
expect to be successful here or in England which is not 
as exactly like some precessor as the law allows. Young 
people who have some degree of musical culture will find 
quantities of beautiful songs among the works of good Ger- 
man composers. 

Mendelssohn, whose quality of mind is fine rather than 
great and affectionate rather than passionate, has written 
much that serves our purpose admirably. His “ Resig- 
nation,” “Morning Song,” “ Evening Song,” “ Pilgrim’s 
Motto,” ‘“ There is a Reaper,” “Mourn Not,” “ Italy,” 
“In Distant Lands,” and “ Greeting” are only a few of 
the practicable songs of this master. Robert Franz has 
also chosen many charming texts which have poetical 
value but do not deal with lovers’ sighs. It is needless 
to say that the music is of the highest rank. Several of 
these are “The Water party,” “ Eventide,” “ Sunday,” 
“Welcome to the Wood,” “Thanksgiving,” and “ The 
Complaint of the Rose.” 

Schubert’s “ Boy and Rosebud,” “ Peace,” “ Cradle Song,” 
and “ Trout,” as well as numerous songs of Schumann’s 
will also be found instructive and enjoyable singing. 

It is a thousand pities that Wilhelm Taabert’s “ K'ange 
aus der Kinderwelt” has never found a translator, for 
these songs have no equal in any I know for young people. 
They are childish in character but highly artistic in con- 
ception, and are as piquant as they are original. 

In fact, the more one seeks songs of this character the 
more one finds that will answer every purpose. The most 
of these are from the German, and there are quantities of 
beautiful /ieder which I have not mentioned because no 
good English words exist for them. 

Another source from which to draw material for our 
young singers is the collections of children’s songs. Many 
of these which are too difficult for little children are ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of their elder sisters, and in 
the “ St. Nicholas Songs,” in Mr. W. L. Tomlin’s excellent 
“Children’s Songs,” in the collections of Reinecke and 
J. W. Elliot, will be found many so charming selections 
that even grown-up singers will find them additions to their 
repertoire. 

When the old superstition that children’s voices should 
not be trained dies out completely, when more well- schooled 
musicians shall see the necessity of teaching children what 
they can so easily be taught, then the attention of compos- 
ers will be called not only to the child’s song but to the 
necessity of writing more especially for young girls. The 
more natural and free the children’s voices become the — 
more fresh and beautiful the voices of the young -girls will 
be ; and talented people will not be lacking to whom it will 
be a privilege to supply both voice and heart with the 
proper means for their highest development. 


* 


Every woman interested in the subject of women’s ° 
wages should read the article in the July “ Forum ” by Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright on “ Why Women are Paid Less than 
Men.” The article deals with the subject in a dispassion- 
ate spirit, and the peculiar knowledge of the writer gives 
his views peculiar significance. 
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One Mother’s System 
By Mary Willis 


Naturally, an old maid having much unemployed time on 
her hands, and a mind inclined to be generous in its em- 
ployment in her neighbor’s affairs, she has looked well to 
those affairs. None of them have received attention that 
would not add to the sum of daily happiness if only others 
would follow out the theories evolved after studying the 
ways of the several households as seen through the blinds. 
Not every household within range has proved interesting, 
nor awakened a desire for more intimate acquaintance. 
The children have in many families been more neglected 
than the window plants, and only one mother has brought 
up her daughters as I would bring up mine. 

She has five. All are attractive. They have been well 

educated, and as there is a difference of two years each 
between the ages of the sisters, they are all in the most 
attractive time of girlhood. 
_ At twenty the eldest went to college for a special train- 
ing in music: this was what she thought and her friends 
said ; only that wise father and mother said, “ We do not 
want to send one alone to Europe, and they each must 
learn to live among strangers. It is a better training 
socially, and when they marry it will not be the first break 
from home.” 

The time flew quickly, and found Hattie, with her art- 
istic instincts, a graduate from the seminary in which her 
younger sisters were students. A traveling companion was 
found, and the two girls, consenting only because Europe 
was a part of education, went for one year to Europe. 
Two years elapsed before their return. One had been 
spent in study and one in travel. 

A few weeks were spent after their return at the sea- 
shore, and then they came home in time for school. The 
second daughter was to enter a studio for a year before enter- 
ing society. The house was in order for the winter when 
Agnes was told by her mother that the house and servants 
would be put in her charge. She would find deposited to 
her credit each month in a convenient bank a sum of 
money which would leave a margin over the amount the 
father wished spent on the house. Agnes was to have full 
control; tohire and discharge servants, cater, and manage 
the whole establishment. For six months her mother 
would assist her, but at the expiration of that time she 
would be expected to make all decisions. She knew how 
the family had lived, and would be expected to maintain 
that standard. 

How many times the mother wanted to take the reins 
she never told. Agnes proved herself a girl of ability, and 
when the second daughter entered society she was reluc- 
tant to resign hercommand, She didit the less unwillingly 
because she was making preparations for her own house- 
keeping, which would begin on a scale like her father’s. 
She found that a generous sum had been placed to her 
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credit and that she was expected to use her own judgment 
after consultation with her mother. One week before the 
wedding day found the new house in order, the servants in 
it, and a cousin in charge. The wedding trip was not pro- 
longed. The new home called the bride and groom loudly. 
Agnes met the demands of her new position calmly. She 
knew how to meet them. 

The second daughter took her place as manager ; it was 
harder, for her temperament was different; her tasks de- 
manded time. A wise mother guided her through rapids 
and quicksands, and fearlessly the father and mother went 
abroad for two years, leaving the younger sisters at home 
in charge of the artist sister. 

On their return the preparations for Hattie’s wedding 
demanded attention. Hattie found the same generous 
sum under her control to expend as she wished. Half of 
it remained to her credit, as her housekeeping must be 
begun on a less generous scale than her sister’s. One 
room at the top of the house was a studio, but it never was 
the rival of either kitchen or parlor; it ministered to the 
happiness of the home. I know all my neighbors have not 
the wealth to train daughters as this neighbor has. But it 
takes a wealth of common sense to hold to such a system. 

No cne expects a boy to become a physician just because 
he is put in charge of a physician’s office, even though the 
books, surgical cases, and furniture are just what they 
should be ; but a girl is expected by two-thirds of the world 
to become a housekeeper when she is put in charge of a 
house. It is a compliment to the quick perceptions and 
wonderful intuitions of my sex, but it has led to so much 
unhappiness, so many wives, husbands, and children suffer 
because of this accepted fallacy, that I am willing to waive 
the compliment, and beg of mothers to teach girls to be 
housekeepers by letting them keep house before their wed- 
ding day. 


The Human Microscope 


How many readers of that charming sketch-book, “A 
Window in Thrums,” will thrill with the recognition of a 
familiar trait in Leeby’s peculiar gift revealed in her visit 
to the manse! Leeby and her father, with the narrator, 
were asked to take tea by the minister’s new wife at the 
manse. Leeby wore her country manners, and was so quiet 
that after her departure the minister’s wife, in commenting 
on the people of Thrums, said the women were not so 
bright as the men, and instanced her visitor Leeby in 
contrast with her father. “Its a pity,” said the hostess, 
referring to Leeby, “she cannot use her eyes, if not her 
tongue.”’ 

The narrator heard Leeby describing the manse furnish- 
ings to her invalid mother that night, and even the quality 
of the blankets on the spare bed had not escaped her 
keen eye. She had estimated the number of times the 
carpet the new wife had put down had been turned, and 
noted that the basin and ewer were not of the same pat- 
tern, and that the hostess wore her hair lower on one side 
to cover a scar. 

How could such a bright hostess fail to discover the 
inventory her visitor was making? Who of us has not 
felt creepy under the microscopic gift of the visitor who 
knows that last week’s mending is still lying in the basket 
on the upper shelf, because we have been reading the last 
literary sensation? This is not the one who, with righteous 
devotion in every line of her figure, says, with a sigh, that 
she envies you the time you get to read; she never has 
any time. ‘“ Of course, if she neglected other things, she 
could find time to read.” You feel yourself growing red, 
but you know you deserve the rebuke, and are quite certain 
you will deserve it many times before you depart this 
life 

But visitors of the Leeby type, who see the dust in the 
carving above the roller on the parlor sofa, and know that 
there is dust on the glasses on the shelf in the closet, and 
that your dress is the gray one dyed, and yet never men- 
tion any of your shortcomings to you—these are the visit- 
tors who leave you limp. 7 
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Lullaby 


By Stella H. Westcott 


Hush thee, my baby! shut your blue eyes, 
Bluer than ever were summer skies, 

Over their brightness white curtains creep, 
Oh, rock-a-bye baby, go to sleep ! 


Oh, my small baby! rose-buds are fair, 
Filling with sweetness summer time air, 
But oh, my baby! sweeter are you, 
For never did rose-bud cuddle and coo. 


Hush thee, my baby! safe on my breast, 
With small hands folded in dimpled rest, 
As soft white flowers fold petals sweet, 
Oh, rock-a-bye baby, go to sleep ! 


Oh, my small baby! it’s sure divine 

To kiss and love you, and call you mine. 
You look like a saint taking his rest ; 

A wee, white saint in a rock-a-bye nest. 


Hush-a-bye, world! my baby’s asleep, 
Angels will lovingly watch and keep. 

Softly, gently, I kiss his wee hands, _ _. 
Hush thee, my baby ! God understands. 


His Great Idea 


A Story in Two Parts—I. 
By John Preston True 


Yes, the estate must be sold ! 

It was a grand old place, deep in a forest of shade-trees 
and shrubbery, with a bright blue gleam here and there 
where the branches permitted the glimpse at the little lake 
beyond. It had been in the family for generations, and 
the city had grown out toward and around it until it was 
now taxed for eighty thousand dollars, which was very 
néarly what they owed. 

Some said that it was more than they owed. Al’s uncle 
was one of them, a State Street broker, well accustomed 
to derive profit out of failures and more than suspected of 
having wrecked several fair enterprises while at the helm 
by the process technically known as “ freezing out,” thus 
discouraging the original investors to the selling point at 
zero figures, enabling him and his special friends to buy 
the business for a song. 

“TI tell you, Clara,” he said, disgustedly, “‘ you know no 
more about business than the man in the moon. If poor 
George had lived he would have pulled through and won 
a big fortune. He just happened todie at the wrong time, 
that’s all. What if he does owe a hundred thousand? 
Nobody expects you to pay more than two-thirds of that, 
and if you will put the matter in my hands I don’t know 
but what I can squeeze ’em down to a fair half; and, 
situated as you are, fifty thousand ain’t to be sneezed at!” 
Then that delicate lady rose from her seat and stood be- 
fore her brother-in-law with her eyes blazing with sup- 
pressed indignation. 

“ Hiram Blaisdell, I am ashamed of you. What! Allow 
my husband’s name to be clouded with dishonor—bring up 
my boy to a heritage of shame? I tell you that if this 
estate will cover the debt the money shall be paid to the 
last dollar, and, if it does not, then my boy shall be brought 
up to believe that it is his duty to aid me to pay the rest 
of it before we die. You have been smirched in schemes 
until you have forgotten what a good name means; but I 
have not, and, God willing, it shall never be said of my 
boy 

So the estate was sold. By a blessed bit of providence 
the city happened to want it for a park, the beautiful old 
home was made into a café, and a hundred thousand dol- 
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lars were awaiting Clara Blaisdell’s order. It was not 

quite so bad a failure as she had thought, her lawyer 

told her, which meant that he had quietly called the 

creditors together and had shown them that there was 

money enough to just satisfy their claims to the last 
nny. 

‘An’ what' Il be left for the widdy ?” asked a burly con- 
tractor. 

* Nothing !” 

‘An’ you call yourself a lawyer !” 

“She would not have it. She has a boy, and his faith 
in his father’s honor is worth more than money.” 

“ Umph !” and the man walked ever to his confréres. 

“‘ Boys, George Blaisdell was always a square man. If 
his widdy wont fight let’s be square wid her, anyhow. 
What do you say to givin’ her a roof somewhere, and 
fixin’s? I'll chip in five hundred.” 

“* Done with you for another!” said another man briefly ; 
and the senior partner of the firm that held the most of the 
dead man’s paper said, curtly, “ Brazer & Plumb will take 
the rest.” 

So one of the little cottages of the estate in another 
suburb had been bid in and fitted up for her; and, in some 
mysterious way, certain shares that paid good dividends 
were also found to come outside the estimated debt— 
enough to keep the moss off the shingles. Just how this 
was done nobody exactly knew, but Brazer & Plumb 
own most of the other shares in that particular enter- 
prise. 

The senior partner had occasion to call at the cottage 
several times during the settlement, each time at about 
the hour when the robins were singing vespers in the elms 
overhead ; and each time he had become conscious of a boy 
sitting on the gate post who was staring fixedly at nothing ; 
a dark-eyed, snub-nosed, short-haired boy of indefinite age, 
as motionless as though carved from the solid wood. As 
the third or fourth time of meeting occurred, the senior 
partner ran his fingers through his own iron-grey hair in 
amusement and hailed the silent monument, by way of 
making sure that it was not, after all, the prank of some 
college student in setting up an effigy; the dusk was a 
little trying to his elderly eyes. The “ monument” was as 
silent, however, as any other, and the man of business 
passed on, respecting the thoughtful silence even though 
the thinker was a boy. 

Business was slightly dull the next day at Brazer & Plumb’s 
during the hour after lunch. Other men were perhaps 
getting theirs. The senior member was therefore both at 
leisure and somewhat startled to receive a call quite unex- 
pectedly from “ young Buddha of the gate-post,” as he had 
dubbed him in his own mind in a playful moment. His 
head was not gray inside. 

The boy came straight to the point. 

“Mr. Brazer, all the things in the old home are to be 
sold next week.” 

Yes ?” 

“ Mother tells me ”—a smothered sigh here—* that they 
must all go. So of course they must. But one of them is 
my bicycle. I want to bid that in— isn’t that what you 
call it ?—so that it won’t have to go. But I don’t know 
how to do it, in the first place, and have no money, in the 
second. So I want advice.” 

“Eh?” The man of business shoved up his spectacles 
and looked straight at the boy business. The boy looked 
back as straight as a die. 

“T suspect that you have some scheme in your head. 
Hum! Let me see,” and he began to look over some 
papers with business caution, one of them being an inven- 
tory of the house in question. 

“* Ah—one bicycle—battered—twenty-five dollars. Well, 
there’s nothing very alarming about that. If the appraiser 
values it no higher than twenty-five, you can probably bid 
it in for fifteen or even less.” 

“No, I can’t, sir,” said the boy, composedly. “ For the 
appraiser has made a mistake. I guess wheels aren’t in 
hisline. You see, Jim W—ah—a friend of mine, borrowed 
it one day when I was on a visit. He got.caught ina 
rain, ran into a lamppost, and hammered it up a little, and 
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then was too wet himself when he got back toclean it, and 
didn’t think to tell any one. So when I found it the mud 
had dried on, and in getting it off some of the gloss came 
off too; but it’s just as good, except for looks, as it ever 
was, and you can’t get even a second-hand Columbia 
Pneumatic for any twenty-five dollars without cheating 
somebody. They’re better than some others that are brand 
new.’ 

The man of business put down his paper and looked 
with a new interest at the boy. 

“Most people would not call it cheating to get a good 
thing for a song at an auction sale.” 

“Wouldn’t they?” The indifference in the reply tickled 
the senior partner immensely. In fact he laughed several 
times to himself. 

“Well, what do you think it is worth?” he said, recover- 
ing himself. 

“One hundred dollars.” 

“Qh !” 

“Yes, sir; but I can’t pay that—now. I don't really 
expect that it will go as high ; but what I mean is that the 
inventory is wrong. It ought to show what it is really 
worth. Then if I could bid it in for less it wouldn’t be 
cheating, and I’d venture as much as fifty if anyone would 
trust me with forty-five till I could earn it.” 

There was a silence for a minute, during which a clerk 
brought in several cards and was told to “ask them to wait 
a little.” 

“ You have a scheme in your head, as I said. Well, I 
believe in some schemes. If you can make me believe in 
yours I will bid in your bicycle for you, and will take your 
note for the money to the amount of forty-five dollars at 
four per cent.” | 

Al’s face flushed with eagerness. This was even better 
than he had hoped, and he plunged into his explanation 
with an impetuosity that was highly contagious. In his 
evening meditations on that gatepost he had thought out 
his plans with a minuteness of detail which surprised the 
man of business, although he was able to interject a valu- 
able hint now and then, as fruit of his greater experience 
and of his outside point of view. | 

“There is something in it—does your mother know 
about it ?” he interrupted himself to ask. 

“O yes. That is, she’s willing to have me try; for the 
dividends on our shares, you know, aren’t due for five 
months yet ’—the senior partner jumped in his chair, and 
made a mental note of someone’s stupidity needing asylum 
treatment, said someone being himself—‘“ and we need 
money to live on. But she didn’t know that I was coming 
to you, and I didn’t know of anyone else to ask whom I 
could trust.” 

“Thank you,” and the senior partner of Brazer & 
Plumb bowed his acknowledgment of the compliment as 
gravely as a judge, and showed him out with a promise that 
made him the happiest boy in the city. 

“TI say, Brazer,” said a broker, fat and aldermanic, 
“have you kept us all waiting for him?” with a jerk of his 
thumb toward the back of the departing lad. 

“If that boy lives, gentlemen, he will be worth more to 
the world than either you or I. He will make a level- 
headed onest business man.” And the emphasis on one 
word brought a flush to several faces around him. 

A week later there was an auction at the old Blaisdell 
place, and there was a ripple of amusement when the Hon- 
orable Edward Brazer rose slowly from his seat and said— 
he, the owner of over half a million, mind you: 

“Gentlemen, the bicycle which Mr. Jones is about to 
offer us is inventoried at twenty-five dollars. Young Master 
Blaisdell, who owned it, has commissioned me to bid it in 
for him, as he has a plan for assisting his mother by means 
of it. Before bidding, however, he wishes you to be 
informed that the machine is inventoried altogether too 
low, as it is like a singed cat—better than it looks. He 
estimates it as worth one hundred dollars, although he 
cannot pay so much. With this warning I make the first 
bid—fifteen dollars.” 

There was a genuine laugh at that. . 

“He’s shrewd, old Brazer is!” said one man, grimly. 
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“ But I know too much to bid against him—to say nothing 
of the boy.” 

So it happened that there was another laugh when the 
singsong of the fluent auctioneer ended abruptly, after a 
proper interval, with, 

“ Sold—one secondhand bicycle to the Honorable 
Edward Brazer for—fifteen dollars !”’ 

Out in the outskirts of the throng an anxious-hearted 
boy gave a leap in the air, and then folded his arms tightly 
across his breast to repress a deep sob of thankfulness. 
Boys never cry, of course. They leave that for girls to 
do. But something bright glittered several times among 
his eyelashes as he turned hastily away toward the darkest 
corner and kept his face to the wall. It could not have 
been a tear, of course, because he was a boy. 


Call it a jewel. 


An Indian Childhood 
By Alice T, Bartram 


An Indian baby spends the first year of its life in the 
cradle, which is simply a rolled piece of buffalo skin fas- 
tened to a board and held together in front with deer 
sinews. Sometimes this cradle is unornamented; but 
generally it is one mass of beads, feathers, fur, and rib- 
bons. It is a soft, downy-looking nest, but not always 
clean. 

Baby-clothes consist of a long strip of cotton cloth or 
deer skin rolled round and rougd the little body from the 
chin to the toes. The mother never bathes and cares for 
the little creature, but leaves it almost entirely to itself. 
The cradle swings from the roof of the “‘ teepe ” in winter, 
enveloped in-smoke and filth, and in summer hangs on the 
bough of a tree near the door. 

The papoose never cries in genuine baby style, and the 
big brother and sister never have to rock the Indian 
cradle. 

At one of the military posts the wife of the surgeon 
started a Sunday-school for the little Indians. The squaws 
and papooses all came, but the boys and girls were playing 
ball so could not attend. 

During the exercises, when a papoose tried to cry the 
mother promptly placed the palm of her hand over the 
open mouth, and grasping the poor little nose betwen her 
thumb and forefinger choked the baby into silence. An- 
other mother, more tender hearted, slipped a “ Jackson 
ball” of peppermint candy between the lips of a little 
brave and then tilted him head downward, so that escape for 
candy and shriek were alike impossible. 

After a few months of this discipline the Indian baby 
becomes quiet and patient, and mutely sucks its dusky 
thumb for hours. 

When the squaws go calling, which they do every day if 
they live near a military post, the finishing touch which 
they give their toilet consists in hanging the papoose, cradle 
and all, over their back. 

At the age of one year the baby is released from its 
quaint little prison and put upon its feet. When the 
mother takes it out now she tucks it away in a corner of 
her blanket which is folded like the hood of a waterproof- 
cloak, where the poor little thing bobs around with the 
movements of her body, and looks uncomfortable. 

At this age the boy has “ his first pair of trousers,” and 
is dressed just like his father. The mother may do as she 
pleases with the little girl; keep her in baby clothes, make 
her a hunting shirt, or beg a “ white chief dress,” from 
some officer’s wife. The squaw, however, loves her little 
daughter so dearly that she Javishes upon her adornment 
all the skill she possesses. Even the “ white chief dress ” 
is covered with beads and bits of tin, and the little elk-skin 
shirt is the finest piece of Indian needlework to be found. 
The boy when one year old is master, and his mother dares 
not lay her hand on him or interfere in his training. The 
girl, however, is entirely under the squaw’s control, and can 
be beaten and even killed without creating any excitement 


in the “teepe.’”’ Her mother is, as I have said, kind to her, " 
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but the other wives, for an Indian always has more than 
one, often abuse and beat the poor little thing. 

In an Indian village you seldom see the boys and girls 
playing together. 

The girls from two to six years of age are very fond of 
dolls, and play with them from morning till night. They 
go away from the “teepe” and select some secluded spot 
where they can be undisturbed. There they have all their 
playthings in common, and I never knew of an Indian girl 
going home angry, refusing to play any more. Their doll: 
clothes are very curious. They are made of pieces of elk- 
skin, calico, and red flannel, cut and trimmed in regular 
Indian fashion. 

The dolls themselves are very ugly and of many different 
styles. One has a corn cob for his body, and a head of 
bran covered with cloth, its face painted just like the face 
of its little mistress, Another was once a waxen beauty, 
and may have been in some Christmas stocking, but age 
and hard usage banished her to the “dump pile,” where 
her present owner found her. The dolls at the post- 
trader’s store, like everything sold to fhe Indians, are the 
cheapest of their kind, but the Indian mother will deny 
herself everything to buy one of these for her little girl. 

The squaws also spend many hours in making doll 
houses. These are made of cotton cloth or the dressed 
skin of some small animal, and are perfect miniature 
“ teepes,” with lodge poles, pegs, and curtained doorway. 
Best of all, they can be put up and taken down to suit the 
owner's fancy. 

While his sister is playing with her dolls the Indian boy 
is learning to ride and shoot. When he is one year old 
the chief takes him for his constant companion and treats 
him with much greater respect than he does his wife. He 
is allowed to roll around the floor of the “ teepe,” climb 
over visitors, chatter and teaze, unrebuked. He eats when 
he is hungry and goes to bed exactly when he pleases. The 
only place where he is refused admission is the Council 
Lodge. 

When the little brave is four years old he is put on a 
horse’s back in a wicker basket something like a cage. 
After a year’s riding in this fashion the cage is taken away 
and the boy is a horseman. When a mere baby he also 
becomes an expert swimmer, and for hours plays games of 
romp in the water. 

His most important playthings are his bow and arrow. 
With these he wanders away from the camp, “ making 
believe” to go on the war path. Then he often sets up a 
target and tries to outdo his friends in marksmanship. 
These targets are very small, and often consist of an arrow 
driven into the ground. 

With small.stones he also plays a game resembling mar- 
bles. Always “for keeps,” however. The Indian, if he be 
but six years old, learns to take care of himself and his 
property, and early becomes very shrewd. 

When an Indian child is seven years old it must begin 
to work. The play time is over and childhood a thing of 


the past. 
An Exiled Prince 


The chief of the Zulus left a son who is exiled with a 
number of the Zulus to St. Helena. Miss Colenso, the 
daughter of the famous English bishop, has been his teacher 
for atime. She returned to England to use her influence 
to secure permission for the return of those Zulus to their 
native land. She recently read a letter that she had re- 
ceived from Cetewayo’s son. It was addressed to “ Madame 
Colenso, at the home of Mr. F. Colenso, London, England,” 
and began: 


See now, here have I been writing to thee. No one has 
helped me, and I am like the lizard, struggling through choking 
sand. Here are actually two letters written by me, and if I 
were not in bondage I should verily be over there now where 
you are and studying books. I greatly desire to learn. Indeed, 
lam like one who has been long athirst receiving no water 
until he feels as if he must swallow a whole river. That is just 
the feeling I have. But then, too, I am like the fly wrapped 
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round in the spider’s web, though its heart is yet alive. Were 
I not the fly, I should be over there now at school, over there 
where you are while you are in London. 


He spoke of the grief of the exiles at the news of 
disease and death in Zululand, sent his greetings to Mrs. 
Colenso “ as to a grandmother,” and ended : 


I salute you much, and my uncle salutes you much, and all 
our party at St. Helena send salutations. Farewell, friend of 
my father. 


Miss Colenso speaks highly of the intelligence of the 
writer of the above letter, and of the ambition he has for 
the education of his people, who, she believes, will only 
be elevated through the efforts of their king and his family. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Power to See’ 
By the Rev. Walker Jubb? 
Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see.—2 Kings vi., 17. 


Here is a scene which is worthy of the pencil of the 
finest artist; but a scene of such simplicity and beauty 
that no artist could improve it. It represents the trium- 
phal struggle of simple unarmed truth against the massed 
and mailed battalions of error. It brings before us a man, 
with a great soul of love, standing up in the omnipotence 
of his faith to defy kings and all their hired hosts. It 
shows us how an ambitious, self-conceited, blusterihg mon- 
arch was checked, outwitted, and discomfited by a solitary 
thinker ; how his purposes and councils were discovered, 
dissected, and frustrated by a man who had no weapon but 
his pen and no force but his faith. It shows us how the 
kings, captains, and chariots, and horsemen, were but play- 
things in the hands of Elisha; how the prophet mocked 
their strength, eluded their strategem, and tricked them 
into the very captivity they had destined for him. And it 
also shows us how completely the king was baffled—how 
he fretted and fumed—how he bit his fingers with vexation 
and shame ; and how, amidst all his anger and rage, he ac- 
complished nothing. He had to accept the situation. He 
had to digest as best he could the unwelcome truths that 
the master of a hundred legions is guilty of the greatest 
folly when he thinks to crush truth with a sledge hammer 
and to bind a prophet to his chariot-wheels as he binds his 
slaves. 

Lessons of this kind are to be found on almost every 
page of history. “The race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” It is to the thinker, the seer, the 
godly, that the victory belongs. He believes more than 
others because he sees more. He lives in two worlds, and 
draws his forces from both. The chariots and horsemen 
of truth are ever about him, and he sees them, though others 
near to him have no eyes tosee. This is the plain story of 
the incident with which our text is connected. 

In looking at the account one cannot but be imrressed 
with Elisha’s strong and unshaken confidence. His servant 
was nearly blind and was greatly stricken with fear. He 
had not yet formed the habit of looking at things invisible. 
He could take stock of material masses but he had no 
perception of spiritual forces. Ten thousand men with 
their chariots, horses and swords were to him stubborn 
facts ; facts which to acertain extent he could measure and 
calculate. But the powers on the sice of his master he 
could neither gauge nor understand. He could appreciate 
Elisha’s skill, he knew how brave he was. But he also 
knew that Elisha was only one, and that if he added him- 
self—though his poor faltering heart would make a very bad 
second—that, even then, there would be ten thousand with 
arms to two without arms. No prospect could be more 
unpromising and gloomy. It looked as if they might 
as well dash themselves against the mountain as contend 
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against a force so numerous and well equipped; and he 
cried out in his dismay, “ Alas, my master, what shall 
we do?” Then it was that the prophet’s faith and con- 
fidence shone forth. With two clear eyes fixed on the 
unseen, surveying with the wondrous look of spiritual 
insight the immeasurable forces of the living God, he 
answered cheerfully, “Fear not, for they that be with 
us are more than they which be with them,” and then look- 
ing at his servant, and pitying his nervous terror, he added, 
“Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see.” 
The veil at once dropped from the young man’s eyes. He 
then saw how the mountain was full of horses and chari- 
ots of fire, and how Elisha was surrounded with forces of 
protection and help which before he had neither seen nor 
dreamed of; and from that moment the servant, as well as 
the prophet, became a master among men, for he, too, saw 
the powers of the world to come. Now I will not attempt 
to enter into the discussion concerning the nature of this 
miracle. I will not pretend to decide whether the chariots 
and horsemen were seen in a dream or by waking eyes ; 
whether they were real or figurative; whether the soldiers 
were smitten with an actual or only mental blindness. All 
this may be of interest at other times, but it has little point 
or place here and now. There are spiritual truths taught 
by this incident which are of considerable value. Here 
we see (1) that that which gives to men masterhood and 
confidence is the power to see. What is it that makes the 
difference between the great man and the small man—be- 
tween the thinker and the clown—between the hero and 
the coward—between the saint and the sinner—between 
the Pauls and the Neros? You may say that there are a 
hundred things which go to make up this difference. But 
analyze them and you will find them to center mainly in 
one. The greatest and wisest and purest men are in some 
sort prophets—or seers, as they used to be called; men who 
see turther, see deeper, see more than other men. Your 
poet is not a mere manipulator of words, a jangler together 
of rhymes. He is one who sees flashes of resemblance, 
brilliant analogies, angelic and heroic thoughts, where or- 
dinary men can see nothing but what is common and unin- 
teresting. Your artist is one who can see more in a tame 
Dutch landscape than others can see in an Italian sunset 
or in the snowy Alps. Your sculptor can see more in a 
rugged, unwashed gypsy than the common eye can see in 
a white-robed angel. Sometimes we look upon these men 
as creators. But they create nothing; all is created for 
them. What they do is simply to see that which they find. 
George Eliot used to weave her wonderful romances out of 
the common facts of common homes and common lives. 
She seemed to linger by loving preference among that 
which was common; yet she found miracles and marvels 
and thrilling episodes from every page. She did not cre- 
ate them, she found them. They were there all the time; 
all that was wanted was the cpen eye, the power to see. 
All the great leaders and thinkers at whose feet we have 
sat for instruction, or by whose words and works we have 
been charmed and soothed and inspired, have been simply 
men and women who have looked at things with larger 
eyes than others. They have been the world’s masters be- 
cause they have seen more than the servants have seen. 

What was it that made Elisha the dauntless prophet, the 
fearless hero, the confident saint ; the man who stood upon 
a rock, amid the weltering waves of human rage and sin, 
and said, “‘ None of these things move me ” ? What was it? 

It was simply the power which he had of seeing what 
the blind, misguided world could not see. He could see 
how certain everlasting forces were working on his behalf ; 
could see that the chariots and horses of truth encompassed 
him; that the universal conscience of man was his ally ; 
that time and eternity were his handmaids; and that the 
omnipotent will of God was forcing him on to a brilliant 
victory. That was the vision which the prophet saw; and 
in that you have the secret and foundation of. his trium- 
phant faith. 

Christ saw what blind eyes could not see, and he was 
therefore calm and joyful, even in the presence of agony 
and death. To others there were only the cross, the jeers, 
the wails, the fierce cries of a driveling multitude. To 
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him there was a great world beyond. He could recognize 
a moral power knitting together the hearts alike of men 
and of nations. He beheld a great fire of divine love, in 
which the devil and all his works would be eventually dis- 
solved. He saw how a divine spirit was working ‘hrough 
his cross to bring all men to his victorious feet: all this 
was clearly revealed to him, and “for the joy thus set 
before him he endured the -cross, despising the shame.” 
This same truth is illustrated inthe life of his followers. 
There are numbers of people who, because they can see 
much and see far, are, in the midst of spiritual conflicts, as 
calm and as trustful as was their Master. They are as 
confident that God’s hands hold them as they are that 
their pulses beat. They see what the saints and martyrs 
before them saw, and what cowards and unbelievers never 
see; and they are strong, steadfast, and immovable amid 
storms the most violent, and upheavings the most threat- 
ening. 

ll tell me that a man’s life is rich in proportion to 
his material possessions. No fallacy was ever more mis- 
leading : a man is rich only in proportion as he has power 
to see. One man will find more pleasure in a flower which 
he is too poor to buy than another will find in some earthly 
paradise which is all his own. A book which cost fifty 
cents is a richer treasure to some than is a mission which 
costs ten thousand dollars a year to others. A chapter in 
the Gospel is a richer field of gold to many a humble soul 
than is a lordly estate to a wearied voluptuary whose 
vision is bleared by excess and debauchery. Itis not, How 
many friends have you? but, How much can you seein each 
friend? It is not, How far have you traveled? but, How 
much can you see without traveling? One man may find 
more in his own house than another can find in Cook’s tour 
round the world. Paul was a far richer and happier man 
than Czsar, though Caesar owned the world and Paul 
owned nothing, simply because he saw more. He saw an 
infinite soul in every man that he met; he saw the world 
of possibilities in every child; he saw eternity stamped on 
all the changes of time; he saw God’s good purposes 
writing golden lines under every page of sorrow and of sin ; 
he saw heaven’s rich colors transfiguring every earthly 
scene, and his life was filled to everflowing. “‘ As sorrowing, 
yet always rejoicing; as having nothing, yet possessing all 
things.” It is such men as the apostles who are the 
master spirits, the brave, joyful spirits of the world. It 
is not those who have much, it is those who see much, and 
who make us cry, whenever we come into their society, 
“ Lord, open thou our eyes, that we also may see.” 

Now, from all this, brethren, it follows that our daily 
prayer for ourselves, and for others, is the prayer for the 
power to see. 

But in order that we may offer this prayer aright we 
must be conscious of our need. No man will be passion- 
ate in his cry for help who does not realize his own help- 
lessness. When Christ met with men who knew that they 
were blind, he wrought a miracle at once, and opened their 
eyes. That with him was only child’s play. But when he 
met with men who were as blind as those upon whom he 
worked his miracles of sight giving, but who at the same 
time contended that they could see, even his power failed 
there ; he could do nothing but leave them in their blind- 
ness. 

Nothing is more common than for men to imagine that 
that which they do not see does not exist. 

On one occasion there was a man looking at Turner’s 
pictures. He gazed at the beautiful sunset views, and the 
beautiful sea views, and at last he said, “‘ These are all 
fanciful, the product of the artist’s imagination. / never 
could see anything in the sunset like that, 7 never could see 
anything in the sea like that.” Turner, the artist—as the story 
goes—was there, and he turned to the man, and answered 
with the satire that would have crushed anybody to the earth 
but a man of benumbed intellect who was devoid of all sens- 
itiveness, ‘‘ No, you could see nothing like that; but don’t 
you wish you could?” Yes, there was the rub. “ Don’t 
you wish you could?” It was there, but he had no eye to 
see it. A man objects to have the Te Deum sung in 
public worship. It is, in my opinion, the finest hymn 
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which has been bequeathed to God’s Church. But to him 
it is nothing but jargon and torture, and as I look at him, 
in his blindness unable to see any beauty in it, I think of 
Turner’s answer, “ Don’t you wish you could?” 

It is said that a dog writhes agony under the most ex- 
quisite music ; the more elevating the music the more the 
dog writhes. But who thinks any the worse of the music 
on that account? The most you can do is to pity the dog. 
When the vibrations of a musical chord attain a certain 
rapidity the music is no longer heard by ordinary ears. 
It is too high, too refined ; in a sense, too spiritual. It is 
only the keen ear of a practiced musician that can catch 
it then. The same law runs through all life, and it should 
be a warning against our too ready criticism, and should 
check our faulty and uncharitable judgment. There are 
numbers of men who think that it is an easy thing to 
fathom a human soul and take in the sum of its mysteries. 
But you might as well attempt to measure God’s heavens 
with an opera-glass. The men and women who are to us 
as closed doors, with dark and empty chambers behind, 
are full of the choicest treasures to those who have found 
the secret key. They are like closed instruments to us, 
which yield no music to our tofch because our hands lack 
the cunning which is required to play on them. But as 
soon as our kinship with them shows us what chords we 
are to touch, and how to touch them, their whole nature 
will break out in symphonies, and they will become to us 
an unmeasured source of delight and joy. 

Christ said, “The prince of this world cometh and 
findeth nothing in me.” Fancy that! The prince of the 
world looks into the royal and divine soul—or thinks he 
looks—and declares that he finds nothing. The very full- 
ness of God, the overflowing fountain of eternal love and 
delight, is to the prince of the world only emptiness, dark- 
ness, and silence, 

We meet with men every day who fancy that they have 
looked into the evidences of Christianity and found them 
wanting. They have seen all the signs that Christ shows, 
they have heard all the testimony which he has borne on 
his own behalf. They have acquainted themselves with 
all that the apostles and saints have said concerning him. 
They have weighed the testimony of the whole church, 
they have put the whole mass of: spiritual influences in 
their scales, and have analyzed them as they would analyze 
a drug, and they have epitomized their conclusions in the 
trenchant sentence, “ There is notbing in all that.” 

Is it not possible that there are things in heaven and 
earth not dreamt of in their philosophy? Is it not possi- 
ble that they are as blind to subtle and more refined 
evidences of the spirit as the non-artist mind is to the 
delicate shades and exquisite hues which a true artist sees 
in every cloud and every sunset? Is it not possible that 
it requires keener ears than theirs to catch the ethereal 
music which the spirit of God stirs in the hearts of his 
beloved? Does it never occur to them that there may be 
something in what the Apostle says, that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him—but God hath revealed them unto us by his 
Spirit”? 

A man may be clever at analyzing light and distilling 
clouds, and yet have none of the artist’sdiscernment. He 
may be clever with chisel, and saw, and hammer, and 
scalpel, yet when he has to deal with a magnetic current, 
or an electric spark, he may be as helpless as a child. 
These subtleties escape him because neither his instincts 
nor his discernments are sufficiently fine. And in the 
same way there are clever dogmatists who think that they 
know all about the things of God, who laugh at those who 
profess to see more than they see, but who themselves 
never touch the very fringe of the subject of divine things. 
They have eyes but they see not, and none more than they 
need to pray, “ Lord, open thou our eyes that we also may 
see,”’ 

The psalmist’s prayer was, “ Open thou mine eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” To the 
common eye this book is a book of letters and syllables, 
of sentences and paragraphs, of verses and chapters. 
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But to the eye of the thoughtful and enlightened Christian, 
the man with spiritual insight, every chapter sparkles with 
beauty, and pulsates with life. When the eyes of this 
servant of the prophet were opened he saw the hosts of 
the Lord around his master. They were there before, but 
his eyes were closed. They change was not in them, but 
inhim. If John had been “in the Spirit” when he saw the 
Lord after his resurrection he would have seen the glorious 
body of Jesus, the same as on the mount in Patmos. It 
was there for forty days, but the veil was on the eyes of 
the beloved disciple? The two disciples on their way 
to Emmaus had Christ as acompanion. But they knew 
him not, because their eyes were holden that they could 
not see him. The same infirmity characterizes most 
of us; our knowledge is meager, our faith is poor, 
and the ground of our trust is too sandy and shift- 
ing. See the difference between the evidences of 
our life and the evidences of such men as the apostle 
Paul. See how shaky we often are, how disturbed and 
unsettled we become in the midst of spiritual or social 
upheavings. But Paul was superior to all this. He 
walked without faltering. No shadow rested for any time 
upon his spirit, no terror or fear disturbed him. He knew 
“how to be abased and how to abound, how to be full and 
to be hungry, how to abound and to suffer need.” To 
whichever side, and to whatever extreme the pendulum 
swung, he remained unmoved, for he had learned in what- 
soever state he was therewith to be content. Yes, breth- 
ren, and there are to be found to-day men and women to 
whom Christ is as real as though they held his fleshly hand, 
and looked into his sweet human face. They are as sure 
that heaven is around them as that their heart beats within 
them. They know that God loves them as certainly as if 
he awoke them each morning with a kiss. What will you 
say of these? Will you say that they are easily persuaded, 
that they are credulous mystics, that they dream and 
imagine what they can’t see? Why, brethren, when trouble 
comes upon us, when doubt shakes us, when fears disturb 
us, when we have to grope for our evidences, and when, in 
our wilder moods, we sometimes begin to fancy that the 
whole thing is a delusion, in times like those we would give 
the world, if we had it, to be like the calm, confident, and 
assured souls, whose eyes are open that they can see. 

Some time ago, I met with a picture representing two 
women in great sorrow. Standing behind the chairs on 
which they were sitting there appeared the figure of Christ 
stretching out his hand over them. They could not see 
him, because their eyes were dim, but he was none the less 
present with them. He was near in all his effulgent 
brightness, with all his sympathetic consolation, and with 
all his helpful power. At the foot of the picture this verse 
was written : 


Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks on earth, the Wonderful, 
And all great deeds are done for him. 


What we need then, brethren, is the power to see. To 
see the chariots and horses on the mountains; to see God 
all about us; to see the strong right arm of the Almighty 
stretched out to help us; to see that the darkest clouds 
and most threatening surroundings are under the all-con- 
trolling power of the Everlasting Father. And, seeing this, 
we shall have the prophet’s hope, and the prophet’s faith, 
and the prophet’s trust that they who are with us are more 
than they who are against us. The prayer, then, that 
befits our lips day and night continually, is “ Lord, we pray 
thee, open our eyes, that we may see.” 


* 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : Septem- 
ber 19—Confess our sins (Ps. xxxii.); September 20— 
Forsake our sins (Prov. xxviiil., 1-13); September 21— 
Confess Christ (Matt. x., 32-42); September 22—Confes- 
sion unto salvation (Rom. x., 1-11 ; September 23—A good 
confession (1 Tim. vi., 1-13); September 24—Confessed 
before the Father (Rev. iii., 1-5); September 25—Topic. 
Worthy confession (1 Cor. xi., 23-28 ; Col. i, 9-14). 
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Religious News 


A Summer School in Japan—II. 


By Professor George Trumbull Ladd 
Of Yale University 


It is interesting to inquire: Who compose this gathering of 
two hundred or more who have climbed the mountains and have 
come to attend these twelve days of meetings and lectures in a 
somewhat inaccessible place in Japan? On being asked this 
question, my friend, one of the more widely acquainted of the mis- 
sionaries, confessed that he did not know. But inquiry of the 
committee shows that accurate information is possessed respect- 
ing the residence and occupation of every member of the school; 
and thus an analysis of the list of its attendants is made possi- 
ble. Some thirty or more of the entire number are pastors and 
evangelists, who have resorted to Hakone for a few days of rest 
and refreshment, but especially to learn something which may 
help them in their work. The great majority of the remainder 
are, as I said in my last letter, students from various kinds of 
schools. Among this number may be counted some ten from 
the Imperial University, and two or three times as many more 
from the Koto Chu Kakko (or Higher Middle Government 
schools) of Kyoto, Tokyo, and Sendai. It is a significant fact 
that non-Christian educational institutions have furnished so 
large a contribution to the entire attendance. Of the Christisn 
schools Doshisha contributes ten or twelve students; the Pres- 
byterian College in Tokyo about as many; the Methodist Col- 
lege, of which President Honda is the head, a still larger num- 
ber; and the Canadian Methodist School several more. From 
the schools for their sex at Kobe and Osaka a number of young 
women have come. But about one-quarter of the entire attend- 
ance appears to have been gathered, in groups of one, two, and 
three, from a large number of places, some of which are quite 
remote. 

Two very hopeful features of the facts just stated at once 
suggest themselves to me. There is a considerable body of in- 
terested Christian young men connected with the non-Christian 
and Government schools. While the difficulties which sur- 
round these disciples are undoubtedly greater than those expe- 
rienced within the community of the Christian schools, their 
opportunities for influence are, in some important respects, pe- 
culiar. And if they subsequently receive appointments as 
teachers they can do a work for the evangelizing of Japan that 
is not at all inferior to the work of the pastors and evangelists. 
Few things have touched me more profoundly since I came to 
this country than the modest and yet conscientious expression 
of the estimate he put upon his obligations to his pupils and to 
Christ, from a teacher in one of the Government primary 
schools. 

Again: if good seed is sown at this place it will be carried 
widely throughout the land. The men that come—one, two, or, 
at the most, three—from scattered regions may return to exert 
an extensive influence over widespreading areas. When one 
stands face to face with an intelligent youth who, while explain- 
ing that neither his parents nor any of his friends are Christian, 
and that he himself is not yet even a believer in God, declares 
that he has come from a place which you know to be hundreds 
of miles away to seek for light in Christianity, one is deeply but 
reasonably impressed with the possibilities of influence open to 
a teacher in this summer school. To help send such a youth 
back with “light” in his heart and upon his countenance is in- 
deed a rare and valuable privilege. 

Some more complete understanding of the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the native Christian teachers at the present time may 
be gained by noticing the themes upon which they chose to 
dwell during their sessions at Hakone. Of course, for my 
knowledge of this I have been dependent upon second-hand 
reports. (I may as well confess that, unlike Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and other less distinguished visitors to Japan, I have not found 
a few weeks of stay sufficient to give me—even in my own esti- 
mate—a satisfactory knowledge of about the most difficult and 
perplexing of all languages.) Two themes seem, in some sort, to 
have been interwoven with the texture of all the native discourses. 
The connection between the two is not at first completely evi- 
dent. One of these themes is the need of a symmetrical devel- 
opment of the individual Christian life on its two sides, of the 
intellectual and the spiritual; the other is the national need of 
Christianity—a kind of Christianity that shall embody all the 
essential truth which Christ himself taught and is, but in a form 
and with a free development suited to the national characteris- 
tics of mind and heart. 


Thus, in his opening address, President Honda, with that. 


appeal to the beauty and grandeur of surrounding nature which 
so swiftly and surely touches the Japanese, pleaded for sym- 
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metry in the Christian life. As it is the symmetrical form of 
Fuji (and what genuine lover of Japan ever tires of hearing about 
Fuji?) which is a chief element in its fame for beauty, so sym- 
metry in mind and heart should be striven for by the Christian man. 
And President Ibuka, of the Meiji Gakuin, or Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Tokyo, while giving an account of the summer school at 
Northfield in the United , States, expressed the hope that this 
school at Hakone might succeed in properly blending the culti- 
vation of the mind with satisfaction of the needs of the heart. 

Since the school closed one of the most intelligent of the Jap- 
anese young men present—a person familiar with the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in this country—ex- 
pressed himself in somewhat the following naive and expressive 
way: “Before the Hakone school began men thought it would 
be intellectual but not spiritual. But it was not so. It was in- 
tellectual, and we learned much; yet there was also great spirit- 
ual profit in the meetings of the school.” Such an impression 
as this is, at the present time, peculiarly valuable for the student 
classes in Japan. There is no denying the fact that for several 
years past a strong reaction against Christian teachers and 
Christian truths—simply on the ground that they bear the 
name “ Christian”—has swept over this land. To the great 
body of students adherence to the Christian name and cause— 
especially if the adherence was at all positive and warm—has 
seemed inconsistent with genufne scholarship, fidelity to science, 
and profound thought. The most extreme native view has, per- 
haps, scarcely reached so far as to espouse the silly falsehoods 
of a foreign writer in the Japan “ Mail,” who has actually pub. 
lished kis opinion that all the science and enlightenment of the 
so-called Christian world is atheistic or agnostic. But the prev- 
alent native view has been extreme enough to interfere greatly 
with the candid hearing of any opinions even tinged with positive 
theistic and Christian views. It is, then, I repeat, a valuable 
impression to have spread abroad and deepened, even among 
the Christian student classes, that the truly intellectual and the 
warmly spiritual are not inconsistent. 

Patriotism is universally an ardent and influential affair with 
the young men of Japan. Patriotism here does, indeed, take 
certain forms which appear strange to the Anglo-Saxon; it ex- 
presses itself in types of sentiment and conduct which it is diffi- 
cult for the man of the Western civilization to comprehend, and 
more difficult for him to respect and approve. But of the wide- 
spreading and sincere character of this fecling among the youth 
of Japan no one sympathetically acquainted with the nation can 
doubt. 

Mr. Ebina and Mr. Yokoi, therefore, undoubtedly touched a 
chord always readyto be set vibrating, when they spoke upon 
Christianity and the nation of Japan. The former, in two dis- 
courses, emphasized these two excellent charatteristics of the 
Japanese : their genius in adopting manifold good things from 
foreign people, and their strong national spirit which assimilates 
all these things and makes of them true elements in their own 
national life. The nation of Japan can, and must, adopt Chris- 
tianity, and make of it anintegral part of its own vital being; but 
this it must do without losing its own beautiful customs, its pecu- 
liar civilization among the peoples of the world. Christianity must 
and will become the “true life of its own most vigorous nation- 
ality,” and the future civilization of Japan. 

So also, Mr. Yokoi, in an address on the morning of the 27th, 
referred to Japan as at present in a state of almost universal 
scepticism on matters of religion. This condition had pervaded 
even the Christianchurches. But three great truths were beyond 
doubt: the Being of God, the divinity of Christ, and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. With these truths undoubted, Christianity 
was to become the religion of Japan. 

As an extension of similar lines of thought, Mr. Miyagawa, in 
an address on “ Christianity and the Church,” called for fidelity 
to the one Master and Lord, and for community of effort irre- 
spective of all differences of theological opinion. With the same 
general truth the addresses of Mr. Hiraiwa and Dr. Cochrane 
fitted in admirably. The former spoke of “Christianity as a 
Spiritual Religion,” and the latter emphasized the unchallenged 
nature of the “ Argument from Experience.” 

Somewhat aside from these main currents of thought, but no 
less interesting and valuable, were the critical lectures of Pro- 
fessor Yuasa on the “ Song of Solomon ” and the early chapters 
of Genesis; while Mr. Harada took for his theme “ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,” and spoke upon it with intelligence and sympathy not 
unfitting for a genuine descendant of those ancestors of religious 
freedom. What wonders of history are involved in the fact that 
a native Japanese, but a graduate of Yale Divinity School, was 
discoursing on this theme near the borders of a mountain lake 
in Japan along which ran the road trodden for centuries by the 
proud and warlike Daimayos! 

Here also should be mentioned two excellent lectures of Dr. 
Knox on the Atonement; while Dr. Verbeck surprised and 
delighted those Japanese young men who had never heard him 
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before with his correct and fluent speech in their native language, 
and with his wide acquaintance with that “Early History of 
Christianity in Japan” in making which he himself bore so 
important and valuable a part. 

But my picture of the summer school in Japan would not be 
complete if it contained no reference to anything but the more 
serious work of its members. On Monday, the 18th, an excursion 
—first by boats over Lake Hakone, and then by foot-path up 
the mountain—occupied about one hundred and twenty persons. 
Ojigoku, or “ Great Hell,” was the interesting but unprepos- 
sessing title of the destination aimed at by this excursion. 
Having inspected this weird scene, where boiling water breaks 
through the thin and treacherous crust and sulphurous fumes 
and steaming make the air malodorous, the party collected at a 
large house near the borders of the lake. Here humorous 
speeches passed away an hour or two just preceding the return 
over the waters on whose surface the nearer green mountains 
and majestic Fuji have been seen reflected, in the morning's sun, 
by centuries of admiring poets. 

On Friday evening, July 22, the attempt to blend the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual was again interrupted when, after a brief 
meeting of the Literary Association, the Japanese present 
resolved themselves into a Shimbokkai (“ amusing company’”’). 
Fun of various kinds, including the dancing of the sw. rd dance, 
etc., was the programme of this evening’s hour. 

Of the “ farewell meeting ’’ so kindly given to the writer of 
this account, and of the actual leave-taking on the following 
morning, I prefer that others should speak. It is enough for 
me to say that neither will ever be forgotten by the recipient of 
such unexpected and unmerited kindness. The manner of its 
expression was characteristically and delightfully Fafanese ; 
and what this means no one can appreciate who does not, on 
the one hand, see with his own eyes, and hear with his own ears, 
something similar, and, on the other hand, belong (as an Ameri- 
can does) to a people who are ready at any time, with a single 
hand-shake for their most intimate friends, to set out upon a 
trip around the globe. 

In a word, the fourth session of the summer-school at Hakone 
was pronounced, I believe, by all to be highly satisfactory, and 
likely to be widely useful in promoting the cause for which it 


was founded. 


Interest in Bible Study Increasing 


It is a most significant and promising fact in the religious 
world that individual interest in Bible study is increasing with 
every year. It is difficult to prove this by statistics, but some 
statements made by the American Institute of Sacred Literature 
bear strongly upon the question. 

Since the organization of that institution, whose sole aim is to 
advance Bible study, thousands of students have heen enrolled 
for individual instruction in the English Bible and the original 
tongues. This work has not been confined to the United States 
or even to America. Missionaries in foreign fields, and others 
who by circumstances are placed beyond the reach of good 
instruction, have availed themselves of this help. Students in 
appreciable numbers are enrolled from Great Britain, Italy, 
India, Japan, Corea, China, Hawaii, South Africa, Burma, Assam, 
Australia, Bermuda; besides Mexico, South America, and the 
Canadian Provinces on this continent. 

Since the organization of the Hebrew Schools in 1878, and 
the New Testament Greek department some years later, three 
thousand persons have enrolled for thorough study of these 
languages, and a fair proportion have graduated after attaining 
ease and facility in reading the Scriptural tongues. 

In the department of the English Bible, book and subject 
study is the basis of the plan. Be the study by individuals or 
clubs, the emphasis is always laid upon individual personal 
study. It is true that the thorough character of the work 
requires more time than many busy people can spare, although 
excellent work may be done in one houraday. The extreme 
flexibility of this organization, however, enables it to meet the 
needs of the busiest people by offering each year a special 
course of study which can be pursued by the student alone, 
without assistance (except such as is furnished by the helps 
recommended), and an optional examination at the end of the 
course. The subject of this simpler work is always that of the 
current International Sunday School lessons. The cost is 
nominal. These examination courses have been pursued by a 
large number of people engaged in Sunday-school work, or 
wishing to keep in line with it. 

The Institute correspondence courses now in progress are as 
follows: English New Testament, The Gospel of John, The 
Life of Christ, based on the four Gospels, The Gospel of Luke, 
The Founding of the Christian Church, based on Acts; English 
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Old Testament, Samuel to Solomon; Hebrew, first, second, 
third, and fourth courses; New Testament Greek, first and 
second courses. Examination course (examination to take place 
January 10, 1893), The Founding of the Christian Church, 
based on Acts. Only the first half of this subject will be 
covered this year (Acts I, xv., 35) 

The attitude of the Institute toward other religious organiza- 
tions is not that of a rival to any of them, but it assists and 
co-operates with them all. Wherever Bible study is a legitimate 
department of an organization, such as the Y. P. S. C. E. or the 
King's Daughters, the Institute adjusts a course of study to its 
needs, and offers the stimulus of an examination. 

The financial support of all this work is secured by annual 
subscribing memberships and special endowments, the tuition 
fees being so low that they meet but a small part of the 
expense. More can be learned of the Institute and its work by 
addressing the Principal, Dr. W. R. Harper, Hyde Park, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


Gleanings 


—Cardinal Gibbons has issued an open letter to Catholics 
calling attention to the Columbian celebration in October, and 
urging them as patriots and Catholics to join heartily in the 
exercises. 

—Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Francisco, has taught an 
adult Bible class for more than forty years. She now has in the 
First Congregational Church of San Francisco a class with a 
membership of over three hundred intelligent men and women. 

—The First Unitarian Church of Gloucester, Mass., held 
services, on August 21, commemorative of the 250 years’ exist- 
ence of that church. The Rev. Daniel Monroe Wilson, of 
Quincy, delivered an historical address. This is the oldest 
church on Cape Ann, and it was a target for the British in the 
war of 1812, being fired into by the British frigate. Falcon. A 
ball that lodged in the building at that time was taken out in 
1824, when the church was rebuilt. This ball is now suspended 
from the ceiling in the vestibule. The church has had sixteen 
pastors. 

—Professor Egbert C. Smyth, the President of the Andover 
faculty, has been summoned by the Board of Visitors, consisting 
of Dr. Quint, of Boston, Dr. Walker, of Hartford, Conn., and 
Judge Marshall, of Lowell, to appear before them to answer 
charges of heresy preferred against him by Dr. Wellman and 
Mr. Lamphear. The Board of Trustees were likewise summoned 
to appear. The charges preferred against Professor Smyth are, 
it is stated, identically the same upon which he was tried before. 
A further hearing took place on Tuesday o: this week (just after 
this issue went to press), and our Boston correspondent will 
report the result next week, until when we reserve editorial 


comment. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—A. F. Skeele, of the South Park Church of Chicago, IIL, has resigned. 

—H. L. Marsh, of Fairfield, Ia., has resigned. 

—C. S. Vaile, of Nordhoss, Cal., accepts a call to Plymouth Church, Los 
Angeles. 

—Edwin Leonard, of Morris, Conn., has received a call from Dover, Mass. 

—E. H. Holman accepts a call to Perkins, Ia. 

—J. H. Nason, of Montevideo, Minn., has taken charge of missionary work 
among the lumbermen under the auspices of the King’s Daughters. 

—H. M. Lyman was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Cripple 
Creek, Colo., on August 13. 

—R. R. Lloyd, of Geneva, IIL, has resigned to accept the professorship of 
New Testament Greek and Exegesis in the Pacific Seminary. 

—J. T. Rosewarner, of the Northfield School, accepts a call to Clintonville, 
Wis. 

—T. S. Lewis was installed as paster of the church in Webster, N. H., on 
Aught 23. 

—W. J. Jennings, of Redding, Conn., has resigned. 

—W. E. Wheeler, of Richfield, O., accepts a call to Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

—H. A. Freeman, of North Bridgton, Me., accepts a call to Monson. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—D. N. Christensen has become pastor of the Church in Milford, N. Y. 

—B. E. Howard, of Cleveland, O.. accepts a call to the First Church of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

—Edward Stratton has become pastor of the Church at Valatie, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—J. F. Talcott, formerly a Presbyterian minister, has been ordained to the 
Episcopal ministry. 

—J. W. Buckmaster, of Marlborough, N. Y., has become rector of Grace 
Church (P. E.) Waterford, N. Y. 

—W. M. Walton, of the Church of the Good Shepherd (P. E.), Augusta, Ga., 
has been appointed Archdeacon of Atlanta. 

—V. McDuffie, of the Remsen Avenue Baptist Church of New Brunswick, 
N. J., has received a call from Deland, Fla. 

—George B. Utter, editor of the * Narragansett Weekly,” the organ of the- 
Seventh Day Baptist Church, died last week, at Westerly, R. I. 
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Books and Authors 


Keene the Artist’ 


Mr. Layard’s book is clumsy and bungling in arrange- 
ment, full of anticipations and repetitions. Of Mr. Lay- 
ard’s accuracy readers will be tempted to judge from the fact 
that he has killed Mr. Arthur a Beckett, of the “ Punch ” 
staff, while the publishers have been obliged to interject 
an apologetic note explaining that Mr. a Beckett still 
breathes the vital air and manufactures copy for Mr. Bur- 
nand’s paper. The book is large and costly, excellent 
in paper and margin, and contains many illustrations. 
These reproductions are interesting, of course. Keene’s 
work suffered greatly from the rude, antiquated system of 
engraving in vogue in the “Punch” office. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Joseph Pennell, a photogravure reproduc- 
tion of one of Mr. Keene’s drawings follows the “ Punch” 
woodcut of the same. The result is suggestive, but hardly 
as successful as we could have hoped. The woodcut looks 
too savagely bad even for “ Punch,” and while the repro- 
duction brings out Mr. Keene’s work much more than the 
cut the difference is not as great as it ought to have been, 
Too many of the sketches selected for reproduction repre- 
sent early or unfinished work; and although everything 
that came from Mr. Keene’s hand is interesting to stu- 
dents of black and white, yet the characteristics of Keene, 
so far as they can be seized by persons having no access 
to the originals, are better represented in the volumes 
called “‘ Our People.” We shall not, however, discuss Mr. 
Keene’s place among black-and-white artists. It is un- 
doubtedly a high one, but there is little light thrown upon 
it in this book. Perhaps Mr. Pennell will sometime say 
what needs to be said upon the subject. If not, there are 
plenty of Frenchmen who appreciate Mr. Keene and are 
capable of writing intelligently about him. Our English 
brethren seemed to have regarded him in his lifetime as a 
writer of jokes. The jokes which he illustrated were, in 
fact, largely furnished by other hands. After his death 
the English were told by “ Punch” that he was universally 
acknowledyed to be the greatest black-and-white artist that 
ever lived. Keene would not have liked unintelligent 
praise. 

It may be said that this is properly a work of biography 
and not of criticism, but the contents show that there was 
nothing so eventful in Mr. Keene’s life or so important in 
his letters as to justify a work of the size. Having said 
this, let us acknowledge with pleasure that Mr. Keene 
appears in this work as a kindly, gravely humorous, whim- 
sical, théroughly English man. He liked his pipe, partic- 
ularly the little clay pipes called fairy or plague pipes. 
He collected them as he collected flints, a much earlier and 
more inexpensive stuff. We happen to know that there are 
some Indian arrowheads from the vicinity of Plymouth 
Rock in his collection. He was much devoted to music, 
especially to the old glees and catches and madrigals. He 
gave much effort and wind to that Caledonian instrument 
of torture, the bag-pipe. Hence he was sometimes obliged 
to change his lodgings. He was fond of apple-tart for 
breakfast, he liked to associate sweets with sausages, and 
he was himself the inventor_of “a mixture of pork gravy, 
marmalade, and brown sugar;” he doted upon haggis, 
black pudding, and Thackeray’s “noble dish” of Bouill- 
abaise. He must have been a good man, and a good 
fellow, because he was a friend of Edward Fitzgerald of 
happy memory. He saw “Old Fitz” not infrequently. 
He calls Omar Khayyam “Ram Jam.” Mr, Keene accu- 
mulated £40,000, and once in his life took a Hansom 
cab. Mr. Layard, however, defends him from the charge 
of penuriousness. One of the great events of his life 
recorded was the giving a dinner at the Club; he hac 
three guests, of whom Tenniel and Du Maurier were two. 
It was a table d’héte dinner, passed off successfully, and 
must have been very inexpensive. His opinion of the 
famous “ Punch” dinners is amusing. “ Everybody away, and 
the club shut up,” he writes in 1887, “ obliged to go to the 
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‘Punch’ dinner for company.” Still, as these meetings 


around the Mahogany Tree are famous, we give the de- . 


scription of one of them, quoted by Mr. Layard from 
“ Black and White.” 


On Wednesday evenings the celebrated hebdomadal dinner is 
held, when the contents of the paper for the following week are 
discussed and determined. Upstairs the sacred function is held, 
in a room reached by an ancient and rather crazy staircase. 
Sir Joseph Paxton and a lady—the wife, I believe, of one of the 
publishers—are said to be the only strangers who ever were ad- 
mitted to witness this esoteric celebration. The “table ”—at 
which only the s/aff, and not even the regular outside contribu- 
tors, have any right or chance to sit—is then surrounded by the 
gentlémen of the staff, artists and writers, presided over by the 
editor, and supported with more or less regularity by Mr. Brad- 
bury and Mr. William Agnew, the proprietors. As a piece of 
furniture this hospitable, but rather primitive, board is not of 
much account, being of plain deal, oblong in shape, with rounded 
ends. But its associations render it a treasure among treasures; 
for at this table every man upon the staff from the first has 
carved his name with a penknife; and here may be seen the 
handiwork of those so many of whom are on England's roll of 
fame, as well as that of others who, with less of genius, have 
still a strong claim on the gratitude and the recollection of the 
people. The editor, as I have said, presides; should he be una- 
voidably absent, another writer—usually, nowadays, Mr. Arthur 
& Beckett—takes his place, the duty never falling to an artist. 
Mr. Burnand—who as a president is believed to excel all pre- 
vious editors as Mr. Frederick Leighton surpasses all past 
P. R. A.’s—invites suggestions, listening, weighing, and, with 
rare tact and art, “ drawing ” his staff as well as any artist upon 
it could. Dinner is over and the cloth is removed before the 
business of the evening is touched upon. Jokes, laughter, and 
discussion are the order of the evening. On the editor's right 
sit Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Sambourne, Mr. Furniss, 
and Mr. Reed; and then there are Mr. A Beckett, Mr. Milliken 
—one of the most talented, as he is one of the most modest men 
upon the paper—Mr. (Anstey) Guthrie, Mr. Lucy (* Toby’) and 
Mr. Lehmann. 


Keene was a tall, handsome man, with a fine intellectual 
Spanish:looking face. A simple servant maid, impressed 
by his air of distinction, said that he walked like a lord. 
His friends sportively compared him, for meagerness and 
melancholy, to Don Quixote. 


Minor Books of Verse 


It is not always easy to review current volumes of minor verse. 
Our appreciation of the acknowledged masters is the result of 
study and careful examination. One may easily miss the one 
gem in a volume by oversight or unsympathetic mood. But some 
characteristics of verse are of no such fugitive nature. Meter, 
rhyme, diction, although they are not enough to make poetry of 
a high order, are indispensable. When they are lacking, it is 
useless to search for delicate poetic thoughts. Again, when the 
subject is essentially unpoetical, one can only conjecture the pos- 
sibilities of the occurrence of some poetic idea. Dr. H. Grat- 
tan Guinness made a mistake in calling his verses 7he City of 
the Seven Hills: An Illustrated Poem. Illustrated it certainly 
is, in a way to make the blood run cold, but it does not succeed 
in being a poem. An anti-papal tirade in verse may be true 
enough historically, but it is neither new nor poetical. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York.) 

Toward The Song of the Sword, and Other Verses, by W. E. 
Henley, we cannot but be well disposed. Mr. Henley’s poetry 
is rhythmical but seldom rhyming. It is also of the impression- 
ist sort, strong and intense, even at timesalittle overdone. For 
example : 
A Desolate Shore, 

The sinister seduction of the Moon, 

The menace of the irreclaimable Sea, 

is a trifle hectic ; but there is much good to set over against this 
exuberance. (Charles Scribner’s Sens, New York.) 

The Poems by Edith Willis Linn are in strong contrast to Mr. 
Henley’s. While he is a seer, she is a singer, and her verses 
are first of all musical. The subjects are not far-fetched, nor 
the style strained. There is a sweet naturalness about these 


verses that pleases. “ Baby’s Eyes,” “Two Songs,” “ Garden. 


of Cluny,” “The Rosicrucian’s Lamp,” “ Littleness,” “ Shad- 
ows,” and “ Nameless,” give us especial pleasure. (Charles W. 
Moulton, Buffalo.) 


Rural Legends and Lyrics, by Arthur E. Smith, are not, like 
Edith Linn’s, up to the level of mediocrity. Mr. Smith has. 
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some notion of meter and rhyme, but shows a lamentable care- 
lessness. The verses lack power and originality. (John B. 
Alden, New York.) 

One feels the subtile charm of a genuine subjectiveness on 
reading the verses in Zhe Wings of Icarus, by Susan Marr 
Spaulding. The charm comes from a refined personality which 
projects itself into world and life, giving new and deep meanings 
to old and familiar objects. The culture of these verses is 
most attractive. “At Friends’ Meeting,” “ The Lighted Way,” 
“A Battle-Ground,” “ Wings of Icarus,” “My Brother's 
Keeper,” are some of the good things where all the things cer- 
tainly are good and deserve the largest appreciation. (Roberts 
Brot hers, Boston.) 

A volume of poems by William Sharp, entitled Flower o’ 
the Vine, and introduced in a stately, graceful cinque-cento 
style by Mr. Thomas Janvier, deserves special mention. Mr. 
Sharp’s poetic qualities are beyond denial. Besides, he has 
struck a new vein in which he excels after a fashion quite his 
own. It is in the realm of the weird that his fancy works 
most fruitfully. A little verse of this sort will bring out this 
fact. Mr. Sharp calls it the “ Isle of Lost Dreams.” 


There is an Isle beyond our ken 
Haunted by dreams of weary men. 
Gray Hopes enshadow it with wings 
Weary with burden of old things : 
There the insatiate water springs 
Rise with the tears of all who weep ; 
And deep within it, deep, oh deep, 
The furtive voice of sorrow sings. 
There evermore, 
Till time be o’er, 
Sad, oh so sad, the Dreams of men 
Drift through the Isle beyond our ken. 


Fantastic and fearsome as are the ghosts of Mr. Sharp's poems, 
they are never grotesque. From “The Weird of Michael 
Scott,” to “The Voyage of Keir the Monk,” and the “ Willis 
Dancers,” we find that they are ghosts who like fresh air and 
exercise. The second part of the volume, Sosfiri di Roma, 
while lamenting the lost perfection of classic paganism, delivers 
the jeremiad in any thing but classic form. The bonds of 
meter he rends as recklessly as Walt Whitman. Underneath 
this formless form is all the dreaminess which the sun of Italy 
engenders—delicious reveries, not pagan, but overcultured and 
of the nineteenth century. Still, taking this book all in all, it is 
a contribution to our store of modern English verse which, now 
having, we would not willingly lose, for it has a place and an 
individuality of its own. (Chas. L. Webster & Co., New York.) 


% 


The last forty years in the history of the United States have 
been full of men and measures and events of interest in all direc- 
tions. It would be difficult to mention a name connected with 
so many of these interests as that of the late Hon. J. B. Grin- 
nell, of lowa. Of him Mr. Beecher once said: “ He has been 
everything—a railway receiver, college trustee, member of the 
State Senate, member of Congress, president of the University— 
a farmer, a lawyer, a preacher.” Mr. Grinnell was, indeed, a 
very remarkable man, of the widest sympathies, and of genuine 
versatility. He had known nearly every prominent man of his 
day, and taken part in the great movements toward social reform. 
Men and Events of Forty Years; Autobiographical Reminis- 
cences of an Active Career, from 1850 to 1890, by the late Josiah 
Bushnell Grinnell, with an Introduction by the late Professor 
Henry W. Parker, D.D.(D. Lothrop Company, Boston) is a 
chronicle filled with matters of lively interest, recounted with a 
straightforward, onward moving pen. The narrative never halts, 
never proses, never becomes involved. It is the record of the life 
of a strong man who lived intensely and with a definite purpose ; 
of a man who understood men and understood himself. 


A splendid piece of book-making is seen in the heavy quarto 
volume devoted to Zhe History of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Inauguration of George Washington. On over five hun- 
dred pages of fine paper, profusely and intelligently illustrated, 
it gives not only the story of the great anniversary of three years 
ago buta full historical sketch of the events then commemorated. 
This part of the work has been ably done by Mr. Clarence W. 
Bowen, the editor of the work. His assistant, Mr. Paul L. Ford, 
furnishes biographical sketches of the members of the First 
Congress. These are accompanied by heliotype portraits, often 
with several, by different artists, of the same subject; and Mr. 
Bowen supplies interesting notes onthe portraits. Besides these 
portraits there are others, of historic notables and of famous 
American women of a hundred years ago, cuts of buildings asso- 
ciated with the great events of that time, and of many relics, 
together with ample illustration of the interesting features of 
the great centennial celebration. Both by editors and publishers 
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the work has evidently been one of love, and they have ex- 
pended money, time, and taste freely. The result is a worthy 
memorial. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A pleasant, light, and quiet story is The One Good Guest, by 
L. B. Walford. Tom Barnett is a decent young fellow, and his 
sister an average girl. None of the characters are blindingly 
brilliant, but all are fairly agreeable folk to meet. The motive 
of the story seems to be that a conceited young man may not 
be wholly lacking in sense, and that it is unsafe to disparage a 
man upon insufficient evidence. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 


York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Dr. George Macdonald (who now lives and does most of his 
work in the south of France) is about to publish a new novel, 
called “ Heather and Snow.” 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they have now 
in preparation an edition of the “ Writings of Thomas Paine,” 
to be edited by Moncure D. Conway, author of the “ Life of 
Paine.” 

—Mrs. Humphry Ward has written a preface to the new edi- 
tion of “ The History of David Grieve,” just published by Mac- 
millan & Co., which the publishers will send to all purchasers of 
the previous editions on application. 

—Dr. James M. Whiton will publish soon, through Thomas 
Whittaker, a new book on the Trinity under the title “Gloria 
Patri.” It will treat the subjectin the spirit of modern thought, 
using the dialogue form for simplicity of expression. 

—The Macmillans have just brought out “ The Old Curiosity 
Stop ” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” in the new edition of Dickens. 
All the introductory and other matter of “ Master Humphrey’s 
Clock ” is included in the volume containing “ The Old Curios- 
ity Shop.” 

—aAll the valuable manuscripts left by Turguenieff are owned 
by Madame Pauline Viardot. This lady, by the way, has just 
given to the Paris Conservatoire the original manuscript of 
Mozart’s “Don Juan,” words as well as music being in the 
composer’s own hand. 

—* The Lounger ” in “ The Critic” calls attention to the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone, the head of the new British Government, is 
a distinguished author; Mr. Morley, the Irish Secretary, is one 
of the ablest of living writers of English; Professor Bryce, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is an historian of high 
rank; Sir George O. Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland, nephew 
and biographer of Macaulay, is a /it#érateur of unusual gifts; 
the young Viceroy of Ireland, Lord Houghton, is himself a poet, 
as well as the son and successor of a well-known man of letters ; 
and even Lord Rosebery, the foreign Secretary, has written at 
least one book, a life of Pitt. It would hardly do, adds the 
Lounger, for Members of Parliament to indulge—as Amer- 
ican Senators have been known to do—in flings at “ literary 


fellers ! 


Books Received 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
PHILADELPHIA 
Hand-book of University Extension. Vol. I. Edited by George F. James. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Elmslie, Theodora. His Life’s Magnet. 

HENRY F. CLARK, NEW YORK 
Hewes, Fletcher W. and William McKinley, Jr. What arethe Facts? Protec- 

tion and Reciprocity Illustrated. $1.50. 

S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 

eg H. Pomeroy and George H. Humphrey. England and its Rulers. 
1.50. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 

Salter, William M. First steps in Philosophy. 

A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
The Athenian Oracle. Edited by John Underhill. 
Wollstonecraft, Mary. A Vindication of the Rights of Women. 
Selections From Plato. Edited by T. W. Rolleston. 
Essays by Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Elizabeth Lee. : 
Heine, Heinrich. Italian Travel Sketches, &c. Translated by Elizabeth A. 


Sharp. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Payne, Edward J. History of America. Voll. $3. 
johnson. Amy. Sunshine. $1.75. 
Leal, Walter. A Companion to the Iliad. $1.60. 
Buxton, Mrs. Sydney. Side Lights upon Bible History. $1.50. 
Gossip of the Century. Bythe author of * Flemish Interiors.’ 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Schoenhof, J. The Economy of High Wages. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Thomson, J. Arthur. The Study of Animal Life. $1 50. 
Davis, Rebecca Harding. Silhouettes of American Life. $1. 
The Case Against Professor Briggs. 40 cts. 
PRESS OF SAMUEL USHER, BOSTON 
Catalogue of Books in the Library of the First Congregational Sunday-school 
in Winchester, Mass. 


2Vols. $10.50. 


| WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Hocking, Joseph. Zillah. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Bigelow, Poultney. Paddles and Politics Down the Danube. Edited by 
Arthur Stedman. 75 cts 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Sabine, Julia A. At the End of the Rainbow. $1.25. 
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Outlook in Education 


The movement for the higher education 
of women has gone rapidly forward during 
the past year. One college and university 
after another has fallen into line, until 
now the ambitious young woman suffers a 
little from an embarras des richesses 
In the college year just about to open wo-" 
men may undertake university work on 
equal terms with men at Michigan, Cor- 
nell, Yale, Pennsylvania, and other large 
udiversities, and may gain great advantage 
from the arrangements existing at Colum- 
bia and Harvard. The field, therefore, 
has practically been conquered. In Eu- 
rope, too, barrier after barrier is falling. 
The Prussian Ministry of Education is very 
evidently meditating some action on this 
subject, and the experiment undertaken at 
Heidelberg, by which women are admitted 
to the courses offered by the faculty of 
philosophy, will be watched with interest. 

Brown University is the latest American 
institution to confer its privileges and its 
honors upon women. Inasmuch as the 
presence of any considerable number of 
women students would unduly tax the 
capacity of the recitation rooms, they are 
to receive instruction in new and separate 
quarters in the immediate vicinity of the 
college grounds. Some forty or fifty 
young women are expected at the opening 
of the new term. President Andrews is 
much interested in this development, and 
hopes to secure an endowment of half a 
million of dollars with which to make per- 
manent provision for it. He does not 
favor “annexes,” but desires a woman’s 
college as part and parcel of the University, 
thus giving to women the full university 
status and every facility and convenience 
now within the reach of male students. 

Occasionally, however, a discordant note 
is sounded on this subject. The most 
recent, and one of the loudest, is that of 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, the distin- 
guished British physician and alienist. In 
a public address of unusual importance— 
which, it may be added, for the benefit of 
American readers, is published in the 
current issue of the “ Educational Review ” 
—Dr. Crichton-Browne adduces important 
evidence, craniological, physiological and 
therapeutic, to prove that women are not 
so constituted as to be able to reeive the 
same education that is givern to men. 
The tables of measurements and the array 
of facts are certainly very significant. 
There is no reason to doubt their correct- 
ness. They unqeustionably demonstrate 
that the differences between the sexes are 
many and complex. But the pedagogic 


- conclusions tha, Dr. Crichton-Browne has 


tens to drawn re not so evident. Tha 
women sufferf‘om scholastic over-pressure 
is not a new discovery; but so do men. 
That the rules of sanitation and hygiene 
may not safely be neglected or overlooked 
in the organization and administration of 
higher schools for women is true enough; 
but colleges for men suffer from the same 
limitatious. To oppose Dr. Crichton- 
Browne’ rather forced conclusions from 
most insteresting and instructive premises 
we have a great and increasing body of 
facts, contributed to year by year by the 
various institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of women in all parts of the world. 
As experience goes on it becomes pretty 
clear that women are not confronted by any 
such alternative as, Education or Health ? 

After two years spent in preliminary 
arrangements and organization, the new 


The Christian Union 


University of Chicago will formally open 


its doors to students on October 1. But 
few of the buildings will be ready for oc- 
cupancy at that time, and the grounds will 
necessarily be rough and unsightly until 
the work of construction is substantially 
finished. Yet there will be gathered to- 
gether a band of teachers and students ; 
and these from the early days of Bologna 
to the present have constituted the real 
universities of the world. 


Among other novelties the new univer- 
sity offers a solution to the problem, Shall 
the college course be shortened, and, if so, 
how? by dividing the year into four terms 
of twelve weeks each. Residence through 
three of these four terms will constitute a 
year’s work for the student who has the 
usual four years to spend in gaining his 
bachelor’s degree. But any student who 
has not so much time to spare, and who can 
present a physician’s certificate that he is 
physically able for the task, may remain 
in residence throughout the entire year, 
and so gain his degree in three calendar 
years. There are obvious advantages in 
this plan and also certain drawbacks. Ex- 
perience alone can tell whether it is satis- 
factory and worthy of imitation. 

President G. Stanley Hall makes his 
most effective contribution to pedagogical 
literature in a short paper on “ Moral Ed- 
ucation and Will Training,” that appears 
in the last issue of his “ Pedagogical Sem- 
inary.” In a thoroughly scientific and 
sensible way he sweeps aside many of the 
sentimental fallacies that have attached 
themselves to the subject of discipline, and 
lays bare the physiological and psycholog- 
ical foundation on which the whole sub- 
ject rests. The paper will hardly bear 
compression, but some of its most sug- 
gestive passages can stand by themselves. 


“The trouble is,” says President Hall 
in peaking of the muscular accompani- 
ments of will, “that few realize what phys- 
ical vigor is in man or woman, or how 
dangerously near weakness often is to 
wickedness; how impossible healthful en- 
ergy of will is without strong muscles which 
are its organ, or how endurance and self- 
control, no less than great achievement, 
depend on muscle-habits. Both in Ger- 
many and Greece a golden age of letters 
was preceded, by about a generation, by a 
golden age of national gymnastic enthusi- 
asm, which constitutes, especially in the 
former country, one of the most unique 
and suggestive chapters in the history of 
pedagogy. Symmetry and grace, hardi- 
hood and courage, the power to do every- 
thing that the human body can do with 
and without all conceivable apparatus, in- 
struments, and even tools, are culture 
ideals that in Greece, Rome, and Germany 
respectively have influenced, as they might 
again influence, young men as intellectual 
ideals never can do save in a select few.” 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, in a recent public address 
before the London College of Preceptors, 
pointed out that the condition of secondary 
education in England bids fair soon to be 
improved through government regulation 
and supervision. The present limitation 
of public aid and inspection to elementary 
schools will not last much longer. The 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, the 
steps recently taken in Scotland as to the 
inspection of secondary schools, the appro- 
priation by Parliament of large sums to 
be expended by the County Councils for 
technical and secondary education, and 
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the Treasury grants to the colleges that 
have grown up in such centers as Man- 
chester, Leeds, Nottingham, and Cardiff, 
are all signs that the hap-hazard of philan 
thropy and local enterprise will soon be 
replaced by something more systematic 
and efficient. In recounting these steps 
Mr. Fitch warns his countrymen against 
having a cast-iron bureaucratic system 
forced upon them, and favors such an or- 
ganization of secondary education as shall 
provide an adequate number of schools of 
the proper standard and efficiency, co- 
ordinate existing agencies and resources, 
prevent waste of power, and establish har- 
monious and co-operative relations between 
different public bodies andtinstitutions all 
presumably interested in he same work 
The present outlook is that this much to 
be desired state of affairs will be reached 
in England sooner than in the Eastern por- 
tion of the United States. 


The Minister of Public Instruction in 
France, reviewing the progress of primary 
education during the last decade, states that 
whereas fifty years ago there were 5,667. 
communes or paris hes without any public 
school, there are now only 50 in that con- 
dition, and in most of those, with a total 
population varying from 12 to 100, the 
children have schools easily accessible in 
neighboring villages. The total number 
of public sc hools is now 67,359, while the 
private schools number about 14.500; the 
atter showing an increase of 6,000 in ten- 
years. Despite this very favorable show. 
ing, the Minister sees much to be done, 
For example, there are still 1,613 parishes 
having over 500 inhabitants, that are 
without a girls’ school, despite a law passed 
twenty-five years ago. The public primary 
schools have 100,000 teachers to about 
4,400,000 pupils; this giving an average 
of 44 pupils to a teacher, as against 35 
pupils to a teacher in the private schools. 

Professor J. Rendel Harris, formerly of 
the Johns Hopkins University, has been 
appointed to the newly founded lecture- 
ship in paleography at the University of 
Cambridge. Other foreign appointments 
of interest to American readers are those 
of Professor Rudolf Virchow, the distin- 
guished pathologist and publicist, to be 
rector of the University of Berlin for the 
ensuing year, and Mr. James Sully, the 
well-known psychologist, to be the suc- 
cessor of Professor Croome Robertson in 
the Grote professorship of mind and logic 
at University College, London. 

At each of the Prussian universities a 
course in hygiene has been instituted. 
The course extends over three weeks, and 
is obligatory for all medical students in resi- 
dence. Another stepin advance has been 
made by establishing new professorships at 
these institutions. Berlin gets a professor 
of the Russian language, and at Griefswald, 
Marburg, and Munster there are to be new 
chairs of modern languages, especially of 
the English language and literature. There 
are also new chairs of medicine at Bres- 
lau and of theology at Kiel. 

The seventeen Italian universities that 
are supported by the state have made the 
following report: There are a total of 58 


‘faculties with 13,295 students, of which 


the 17 faculties of law have 4,979, the 16 
faculties of medicine, 5.595, the 11 facul- 
ties of letters and philosophy, 735, and the 
14 faculties of mathematics and natural 
science, 1,986. The small number in 
philosophy and letters will not escape 
attention. 
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Crhaur 


Uncle Peter will 


must 
, but for 
ad. Always give the number the paragr 7 
od, AA con only one side of the paper. 
or she 
whe 
pitt The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 
eter time to get the desired information t/ he does not 
possess tt himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 


to four weeks to an answer. 
obody must expect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.| 


too. Can you tell me of some help in the study of 
birds and insects—any books acquainting one with 
our native birds and insects, for use with children ? 

N. C, 

“ A World of Little People,” (D. Loth- 
rop Company); “ Life and Adventures of 
a Honey Bee,” (Henry Holt & Co.); “ Birds 
Through an Opera Glass,” and “ Little 
Brothers of the Air,” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). Weshould not need societies for 
the Prevention of Sticking Pins into Live 
Butterflies, the Prevention of Tying Tin 
Can to Cats’ Tails, and the Prevention of 
Putting Song Birds’ Feathers on Hats, if 
more children became acquainted with 
these “worlds of little people.” I have 
seen children spend an afternoon by the 
side of a brook, watching for frogs, to kill 
them, when they appeared, by a blow on 
the head. At a country place not far 
from New York is a water garden in 
which a large bull frog has made his home. 
The family have not limited their acquaint- 
anceship to their dogs and horses but 
have made friends with the frog, and when 
one of them comes to the edge of the 
water he puts his head up from under the 
lily pads, and winks his eyes with pleasure 
as he is scratched on the head with a little 
stick. When naturalists who have spent 
years in study and observation write of 
plants as “little flower people,” of birds 
as our “little brothers,” and of animals 
and insects as “queer little people,” and 
“little folks in feathers and fur,” why 
should any one feel that his relation to 
these kinsfolk of his is that of executioner? 


116. Will you kindly tell me of some book that 
treats in a practical way of geological formation on 
coal beds? W. H. B. 


Charles Kingsley’s “ Town Geology.” 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


102. I want to learn to analyze flowers at home 
with a little outside help. Can you tell me which of 
Gray’s Botanies will be the best for me ? 

M. G. M. 


Gray’s “ Field, Forest, and Garden Bot- 
any.” (Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Chicago.) 


137. If the President-elect of the United States 
should die between the time of his election by the 
electoral college and his inauguration would the 
electoral college meet again, and select another man, 
or would the Vice-President elect succeed? 

C. A. B. 


The Vice-President. 


71. I would like to know who says, and where, 

these lines : 
Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready, 
And God will send thee flax. 
J. G. Holland quotes it at the head of his chapter 
No. I. in “Gold Foil.” I have also seen it as the 
motto of a poem in a book of religious poems, 
“Cheering Words for the Master’s Workers,” pub- 
lished by Anson D. Randolph. 
M. A. M. 


138. Where can be found a list of those novels of 
Sir Walter Scott which treat of historical people or 
times, arranged in chronological order. 


“ Count Robert of Paris,” “ The Talis- 


man,” “Ivanhoe,” “Quentin Durward,” 
“Anne of Geierstein,” “ Kenilworth,” 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” “Rob Roy,” 
“Waverly,” “ Redgauntlet,” “Heart of 
Midlothian.” The glimpse which many 
of these books give of the manners and 
customs of the people of Great Britain 
makes them an entertaining supplement to 
the study of English history. 


121. Will you kindly tell me the lines beginning : 


“* Monday’s child is fair of face, 

* Tuesday’s child is full of grace,”’ etc. 
Also will you, if possible, publish the lines by Alfred 
Domett, on Christmas, of which “ Centuries ago”’ is 
a sort of beginning, as well as refrain. It is a poem 
on the birth of the Saviour, the idea conveyed being 
that a young Roman Senator was returning from 
some gayety, while “in a manger was born the 
Christ Child. R. T. 


(a) You probably refer to the following 
old English rhyme, for which the only au- 
thority is tradition : 

Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace ; 

Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go. 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday’s child must work hard for its living. 
The child that is born on the Sabbath day 

Is blithe, and bonny, and good, and gay. 


A version which those whose birthday 
comes on Wednesday will prefer has, 


Wednesday’s child is merry and glad, 
Thursday’s child is sour and sad. 


(6) A Christmas hymn of Alfred Do- 
mett’s is published by Lee and Shepard, 
of Boston. 


126. Can any reader tell me the author of a poem, 
and where it may be found, entitled, ‘‘ The Return of 
Napoleon’ from St. Helena’? It appeared ina Ver- 
mont paper some fortyyears since, and, as I remember 
it, possessed much poetic merit. Of its thirty or forty 
stanzas the first are these: 

A bark has left St. Helen’s isle, 
A prince is at the helm ; 

She bears the exiled emperor 
Back to his ancient realm ; 

No joyous shouts burst from her crew, 
As o’er the waves they dance, 

But silently thro’ foam and spray 


Seek they the shores of France. 
A. ke F. 


57. Can Uncle Peter tell me the correct word to 
use in the quotation “ Tothe manor born”? Should 
it be ““manor” or “manner”? The allusions are 
about equally divided between the two ways of spell- 
ing. W.S.G. 
“But to my mind, though I am native 

here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the 
observance.” 
—Hamlet, Act I., Sc., 4. 
This is the reading universally accepted 
by Shakespearean scholars. 


A short time ago I recommended Steele's 
“Fourteen Weeks in Geology” for the 
use of a boy eleven years old. One of the 
professors of the University of Wisconsin 
writes me that Shaler’s “ First Book in 
Geology” is very much better for such a 


purpose. 


A colored philosopher is reported to 
have said: “ Life, my breddren, am mos’ly 
made up of prayin’ for rain an’ then wishin’ 
it would cl'ar off.” —/? esbyterian. 


An English teacher and her pupils were 
recently engaged upon Gray’s “Elegy,” 
going steadily through it stanza by stanza. 
In due course they reached the line “ The 
little tyrant of his fields withstood.” She 
isked for an explanation, and none came 
till a bland, brainless, but fair American 
girl answered, half questioningly: “The 
potato-bug ?”—.S. S. Chronicle. 


Cleveland’s 


Cook Book 


contains 400 recipes by practi- 


cal housekeepers, also original 
recipes by 
Marion Harland, Mrs. Dearborn, 
Mrs. Rorer, Miss Parloa, 
Mrs. Lincoln, Eliza R. Parker, 


and other teachers of cookery. 
A book for every day use. 


Mailed Free 


to any lady sending 
stamp and address to 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 
81 & 83 FuLTon 


Ple 
New York. 


ase name 
this paper 


Bits of Fun 


Friend: “ You took your son into your 
establishment some months ago to teach 
him the business, I understand. How did 
it turn out?” Business Man (wearily): 
“ Great success. He’s teaching me now.” 
—New York Weekly. 


Maud—She is a woman who has suf- 
fered a great deal for her beliefs. Ethel 
—Dear me! What are her beliefs? 
Maud—She believes that she can wear a 
No. 3 shoe on a No. 6 foot, and a 23-inch 
corset on a 30-inch waist.—Saturday 
Gazette. 


The inclosed facetious advertisement of 
“Books Wanted” deserves, says a cor- 
respondent, to be placed on record in your 
columns: H. H. Hartley, second-hand 
bookseller, will give good prices for copies 
of the following books: “The Art of 
Turning by Handel,” “John Knox on 
Death’s Door,” “ Malthus’s Attack on In- 
fantry,” “ Macadam’s Views in Rhodes,” 
“ Pygmalion, by Lord Bacon,” “ Boyle on 
Steam,” and “Lamb’s Recollections of 
Suet.” —Book-Shop. 


A Big Profit 


$200 REALIZED ON AN IN- $2 


VESTMENT OF 


Mr. W. F. Eltzroth, an esteemed school- 
teacher in the town of Morrow, Ohio, states 
his case so clearly that no comment is neces- 
sary, further than to say to those run down 
and out of health, 


Go and Do Likewise 


“* Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been worth $100 a bottle 
to me in the following manner: I have been teaching 
school for three years. Last fall | became worn out, 
had no appetite, "'t sleep at night, and 
so debilitated it was impossible to perform my duty 
as a teacher. 


Wrote My Resignation 


to take effect in two weeks, but I was persuaded to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Within a week I was so 
much better that I continued my school and am still 
teaching. I took 2 bottles, feel like a new man, 
and have over $200 clear from $2 spent for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Hood’s Pills are the best family Cathartic. 


endeavor to answer any 
that pussies the YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he makes these con- 
ditions: 
ree 
ii 
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The Christian Union 


10 September, 1892 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_, Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East Street, N. Y. 


Colorado 


CoLorapo, Denver, 2020 Ogden St. 
FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Terms, 
$30 per month. References: Rev. F. T. 
BAILEY, Pastor of Piymouth Cong. Cnurch, Denver; 
Rev. A. A BLANCHARD, Pastor of Second Cong. C urch, 
Denver; Dr. I. C. DENNETT, Prof. of Latin, State Uni- 
versity, ‘Boulder, Colo. Address Miss Martha A. Pease. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. College preparation under 
competent teachers. Exce ae home advantages. Del- 


sarte system of exercise. Terms 
Mi MARY STORER, Principal. 


ConngECTICUT, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 
attention. Boys m 7 to ing inclusive. 
WER A.M.., Principal. 


ConneEcTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$soo. 18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy —— ee of character 
stands ay with us. No 
FREDERICK CURTIS: (Yale "6o). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburds). 
very advantage for culture te and 
health. $500, 600. Reo Sept 
ARA J. MIT 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 


-T. L. Cuyler, D.D.., of Brooklyn. For other references or 


information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


ConnectTicuT, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY 


A Home School for 30 Boys. 


Preparation for any College. Four (out of five) candi- 
dates caasined this year to Yale, without conditions. 
hemical and Physical Laboratories and Gymnasium 
under competent instructor. 
JOHN C. BRINSMADE, Principal. 


France 


France, Paris, 79 Boulevard Montmorency. 
RENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The Principal, Mademoiselle B1zor, 
refers by (panne to Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow, Farm- 
ington, 


Iowa 


Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON SEMINARY. The fall! term of the 
s8th year will begin Sept. 15. 1892. Best of 
home influences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
prary, Bab ratory. Observatory, and Cabinets. 
ular to 
eiTeMiss A. E. STANTON, Norton, Mass. 


Iowa, Des Moines. 
UNIVERSITY 
Nine departments; 25 courses; 7 buildings; 
56 instructors; 862 students; $100,000 new 


endowment. Send for catalogues. 


Maryland 


MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
RS. S. D. KENNEDY will open a Det 
School for Young Ladies and Misses, Oct 

1892. Miss C. Browninc Mason, BA 
College), Principal. Mrs. Kennedy’s 
open for boarders. Ladies wishing to avail themselves of 
this ant homes he of educating their daughters can find 

. D. KENNEDY, Annapolis, Md. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September 19. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andower, 

NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The next Seminary year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21. The Opening Lecture will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor TayLorin Bartlet Chapel at 4 pm. Work will 
begin with all the classes at this date. For fatal we, ay 
further information, apply to EGBERT C 

President of the Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Cor. Boylston 
and Berkeley Sts., Back Bay. 


|: ELEY SCHOOL € 


12 rooms; 12 teachers; 150 pupils. 
Graded from Primary to College. 
Certificates received at colleges for | 
either sex. Pupils presented at 
eleven different collegiate institu- 
tions this summer. Fine gym- 
nasium. Home life furnished. 
Ninth year Sept. 26. Catalogues 
mailed. Correspondence solicited. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton St. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
NASTICS will seogen Sept. 27th. For cata- 
logue address iss HOMANS, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
o charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Connecticut, New Britain. 
OME, INSTRUCTION, AND CARE FOR 2 
OR 3 BOYS. Reference: Prof. D. N. Camp, 
New Britain. Correspondence solicited. 
Rev. M. B. BOARDMAN, A.B. 


ConngEcTicuT, New Canaan, Fairfield Co. 
EW CANAAN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
A pleasant, healthful locality and —~eacettect 
education. Eighteenth year. Regpens aw 
AYRES. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
yrs DIVINITY SCHOOL. Term opens Sept. 
29th. For catalogues or information address 
Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


ConnNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Norwalk. Conn. Twentieth year. College 
preparatory courses. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light, 
gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent n eightecnth year opens Se Sept. 21, 1892. 


e Rev. F , Rect 
_ Miss MARY HILLARD, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS peopens Oct. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F er, tyes. 
Inst. Technology, Boston ; Mrs. Louis Cambridge 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
V. EMERSON, Successor to 
bby. HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL ORG 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
HE COMMONWEALTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
(For Girls) 
Location unsurpassed, Full corps of Teachers and Pro- 
Su nee advantages in ern Languages, 


Home pupils strictly limited. 
The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ey SCHOOL, for Young Men and 
Boys. Superior training for College, Sclentifc 
School, and Life. Best home care. t. 20, 
1892. $600 per year. CARLETON, 


essors 
Music. and 


ConNECTICUT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist in her own department. 
Terms, $350 to $s00 Miss es S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


District oF Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year opens October 4, 1802. 

New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 

For circulars apply to the Principal, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD > 
Twenty-five boys prepared for colsee, scientific 
school, or business. i ie advantages of famil life com- 
bined with best mental and physical trainin ing, Buildi dings 
new, and constructed accor to latest models; seventy- 


five acres of ground. JAM S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young Ladies 
Reopens Sept. Complete College, ory 
course. vanced courses in History an ture, 
Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
P res for Co and Scientific Schools. 
WARD A. BENNER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
year. Classical, » Business, 
trict Discipline ome 
paratory Depts, Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


Minnesota 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
Full “Academic courses and a... 
olarship to Bryn Mawr College, 
Seco. Outve Apece Evers, Principal. 


Missouri 


Missouri, St. Louis, 2812 and 2814 Locust St. 
OSMER HALL, Day and Boarding School for 
Auge artments. Colle ein aratory. 
als: C. 6. Shepard, Miss athews. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampsuirge, Kingston. 
ANBORN SEMINARY, 
Kingston, N. H. 
Prepares both sexes for any college or scientific school. 
Excellent pera course. xpenses very low. For 


tal 
catalogue SRLES H. CLARK. A.M., Principal. 


New Hampsuire, Mount Vernon. 
py INSTITUTE. A college graduate, 
20 years a high-school principal, living in S 
beautiful mountain village, will take into his 
and will personally prepare them tor college or 


ness. The year 1893 Mt’. Principal. 


New Hampsuire, West Lebanon. 
HALL 
Boarding School for Boys. 


gttention to fitting boys for Colleges and 
t ormat ss 
entific Schoo or a are 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girt. Beautiful location on 
the of the "Delaware preparation, and 
eral courses. 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. . 
VY HALL. Home and College-preparatory Schoo 
for Ladies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL Principal 
Bridgeton, J. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. WestcotTt’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
eopens Sept. 22 reparation for college a s 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on 
cate. 


CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
- J.. Pleasant home, finest 


College ration. 
New Jersey, Lakewooi. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive 


school f O Sept. 
or boys. Opens Ww. MOREY, Principal. 


New Jerssy, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Middleborough. 
HE EATON SCHOOL 
Middleborough, Mas 
m.. Ten \ boys and girls will be received in this school for Ge 
nning the 4th Monday of September. Hom 
discipline. Good i instruction. Best of 
Four vacancies. Address for information 
AMOS H. EATON. 


New Jerssy, Morristown. 
M'8s DANA'S Boarding and Day Scheol for 
Girls reopens September 21. 

College preparation, Resident French and German 
Teachers. Thorough aptrection | in English, with 
advantages in Art, Music, and DeL_sarTs Latha 
Terms, including and Tuition in English, L 
an reek, 700. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


guages, and thorough preparation for College. 
WHITTEMORE, 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Heskbful he homelike. Catalogues. 


somes t Se th 
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New Jersey 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jerszey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 1766. 


E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, New Prunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jerszy, Newton. 

NN eet elev (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 4oth year. 

feet elevation’ Home School limited. English, 

Classics, Science, Commercial, Art, Music. Steam; plunge 
bath (30,000 gallons): bowling-alley ; gymnasium ; acres of 
playground. Seven teachers with total experience of 100 
years. Mounted 20 saddle Illustrated 
catalogue. O 


Capt. JOEL WILSON, A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Pennington. 
poogtye (N. J.) SEMINARY for both 
sexes. Year. Offers rare educational facili- 
corms moderate High and healthful. Steam heat- 
gas; fire-esca On thoroughfare between New 
ork Trenton, ade iphia. Be and W gton. 
ue, comer’ sate and beautiful, sent free. 
Gis NLON, D.D., President for 23 years. 


New Jersry, Redbank. 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 BOYS; beauti- 
fully situated a Ge of the Shrewsbury 
River. TARR, A.M., Principal. 


New Jerssy, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
ough and Day School. instruction 


New Jersey, Trenton, 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only = 


u h training. Terms, $s0 
Dupe. OWARD D MONTANE: Master 


New York 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Good location. Building with modern improve- 


or illustra ad 


Montclair Military Academy 


770 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


In educating a boy our aim is threefold: the cultivation of a manly Christian 
character, the development of a sound body, and the attainment of thorough 
scholarship. Not more than fifteen cadets live in a cottage, forming, with the 
masters, a congenial family. The discipline is strict, the work carefully system- 
atized. Boys soon find that regular habits give more time for fun and play. 


In all matters of discipline the boys are placed strictly upon honor. 


Every- 


thing possible is done to develop self-respect und truthfulness. 

Our new gymnasium, which has been thoroughly equipped by A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., accomplishes wonders in the development of sound bodies. The 
gymnasium instructor acts as a “coach” for the boys in football and other 


games. 


are classified according to individual needs; 


In the class-room the aim is thoroughness ; classes are small ; 


cadets 
instructors are college gradu- 


ates. Certificates from this Academy are accepted by many of the leading 


colleges. 


The military discipline teaches promptitude and obedience; the drill gives 


a firm step and an erect carriage. 
to an end. 


The military organization is made a means 


Visit the school and inspect the buildings, or send for catalogue. 


J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


New York 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest ~~ for culture and 


i Sanitation = 
fect. ‘Address 
A. G. BENEDICT. A.M, 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL oe SCHOOL 
A home-school for bo ys on storm King Moun- 


pares for coll 
or and OS STONE. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 


WRIGHT B. .M., HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
or Mca Principals. Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 
New Yorx, A New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 


urora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses, of 
Location beautiful and healthful. New B 
Modern Im Session begins September 21, 
1892. for Catalogue. E. S. Friseeer, Pres. 


New York, Brooklyn, 63 New York Ave. 
EDFORD HEIGHTS INSTITUTE for Boys, 
Advantages of city and country. Outdoor 
qyasemen, Individualism and thoroughness. Six resi- 
nt pupils in German family. Dr. George Rodemann. 


E GARMO INSTITUTE 
Twenty- ninth year 7 Sept. 13. Both sexes. 


Business and college course, r annum. 
fAMES MDE GARMO, PhD. Principal. 


New York, Havana. 
‘ys -* ACADEMY. Fall term begins Sept. 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares or the 
best colleges, "and provides excellent advanta re for — 
eral and special courses of study, pers, an 
further information write to the Principal, A. C. HILL.” 


New York, Brooklyn, 391 Madison St. near 


Ave. 
ee KINDERGARTEN SYSTE 
ane practical | by 
Mrs. 
CLASS NOW FOR NEXT YEAR’S WORK. 
Also a class for school-teachers. The requisites are a 
good education, a love for children, a true voice. No 
cnnmnation to pass. A diploma given at the end of the 
cou 


New York, Brooklyn. 
CKER BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B. DESAUSSURE. 
a ~ Sept. 2oth for Packer students and any others 
ho desire to purene s courses. Art or Music 


New York, Jamaica, L. I. 
NION HALL SEMINARY. Seventy-sixth 
year, ins Sept. 22, 1892. A school for girls, 


ten miles from New York. 
Miss S. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, L. L., Flushing. 
LUSHING SEMINARY. Boarding School for 
Ladies and Girls. references. 
PAST: terms for clergymen. Mrs. L. UPTON, 
ANS SCHULER, Principals. 
New York, L. I., Bay Shore. 
AY SHORE INSTITUTE. HomeSchool; $45 
a month ; six young in special a 
vantages in madhennalien Y WERDE . Prin. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE 
Founded by Charles Pratt for the promotion of 
Art, Science, Literature, Industry, an aTht. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Industrial and Fine Arts, Domestic Art ps, Science, 
Science and Technolo Commerce School, 
Froebel Academy and Kin de en Libraries. an and Mu- 
seum, Music. FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 ee St. 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day schoo) for Girls. The 42d 


opens Sept. 2oth. A circulars 


N aw Dreckiva, Joralemon St., bet. Clinton 
an 

HE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

A school for the thorou ugh teaching of young 

ladies. Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments, 

The next term will begin Sept. 26, 180902. New students 

will be assigned to classes Sept. 21, 22, and 23. There 

are no extra charges for instruction in Latin, Greek, Ger- 

man, French, Drawing, and Gymnastics. An attractive 

home under liberal management receives students from 
out of town. 

The forty- catalogue sent on application. 

- ee CKUS, President of the Faculty. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 27th year be- 
gins Sept. 19th. Healthful, homelike, » 
progressive our Colleges represented i in Faculty n- 


surpassed in beauty of location. 50 miles from New York 
City. for illustrated 
ev. JAMES M 


VEAGER, M.A., President. 


New Yorx, Manlius. 
T. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


Next term o me Septensher 15th, 
ext te m opens p ae 1892. 


unTincToM, S 
Apply to peck, Supt for circulars. 


New York, Newburgh. 
— PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


14. 
WENRY SIGLAR. 


New York, Newburg. 
HE MISSES MACKIE'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 

—— CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special ——, to college 
tion. Expert teachers in Class cs, shee cs, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan enges. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Ton, A.B., 
and Lois A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park ‘Avenue. ) 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue, 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Advanced warm. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Coll eges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens Sept. 28th. Lita Norn, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 241-243 West 77th St. 
Fo SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls. 
egeves for ali Colleges for men and women New 
School hos Well-equipped Gymnasium. Military 


de S. Army offi 
MYGATT, Head Master. 


New Yorx, New York City, 9 East 49th St. 
Bae SCHOOL for Boys. Building large 
and well lighted. Primary for young children. 
Gymnastics under competent instruction. Two resident 
pupils received into principal’s family. Circulars on 
application. 


New Yorx«, New York City, 607 Fifth Avenue. 
OME BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Rev. and Mrs. Cuas. H. GARDNER, 
Principals. Mrs. Gardner, author of History in Rhyme. 


New York, New York City. 
ME. ALBERTI’'S 
DELSAKTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 

s7 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
ober to J une. uition, $200. 

Puysicat Cutturs—Physiology, Hygiene, Corrective 
and #ésthetic Gymnastics, E.LocuTion, Literature, and 
Forensic Oratory. Music, extra. 

few Septembe received in the family 

eptember 15, address Avon-by-the-Sea, N 
Summer School (1893, July 24 to August 1 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 
f tht third house has been added to those alread occupied, 
preparatory. academic departments. 
fs fos ard and other colleges, and for the Columbia 
Harvest examinations for women. 


New York, New York City. 
Iss S. D. DOREMUS' 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary ‘ lass. Froebe] system. Ninth 

year. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
dergartners. 


New Yorx, New York City, 120 Broadway. 
EW YORK LAW SCHOOL.—“ Dwight 


given after two years’ course. uate course now 
added. Tuition fee, $100. For cat a es, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE. Dean. 


New Yorx, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Guts. Reopens Septem- 
ber arst. Circulars sent on applica 
Mrs. LEWIS —+» M KELSEY, A.M., 


New York, New York City, 425 West 22d St. 
HE GEO. M. GREENE SCHOOL of Vocal 
Culture and Home for Students of Singing 
combines the advantages «f able instruction, Home in- 
fluences, and a refined musical atmosphere. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Yorx, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New Yorx, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
die Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School for 

and thorough instruction in partmen 
which ‘it ang been so > known. 77th 
year begins 


or other advertisements in this department see 
pages.) 
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New York 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. 
Preparatory, and Primary depts. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
T* REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for preparatory, col- 
legiate, and special co 
Miss ULIA G G. MGALLISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYLVA US REED, Visi 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR OcTosER 4, 1892. 


New York, New York City, 233 Lenox Ave. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE. Primary, Academic, Collegiate Depts. 
Certificate admits to Wells, Smith, or Wellesley College. 
Opens Oct. 4. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Princip 


New York, New York City, 700 Park Avenue. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
The nant term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1892. 


The Faculty will meet the entering students in the 
President’s Room at 10 A.M. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


ng address will be delivered by the Rev. 


we are ed to be present on the da opening 
(not earlier), their luggage to No, so 7oth St 


Ohio 

On10, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
cal ad FOR agree 

es terature 

Art, . Ph sical Fall 
and "Culture. term 

OH10, 

HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
has 71 Professors and Assistants, 26 
Departments, and 13 Laboratories. Courses 
for degrees in Arts, Philosophy, Science; 

- Agriculture, Horticulture and Forestry, 
Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engi- 
neering; Law. Post-graduate courses for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degree. Send 
fora ca‘alogue. 


On10, Oberlin. 


of COLLEGE. All courses require four 
{yours of with either Greek or Mod- 


nguag irty professors; 150 courses of study. 

gm Langus of the tales elective aftcr freshman year. 

Unusually extended = Phil osophy, 
athematics, and Modern guages. emical 

logical, and Botanical ine buiidin 

ment. 1 40 a year, and other expenses the very 

lowest. pt. 20. See catalogue for exact descrip- 


‘G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


ACADEMY. Graduates easily 
into leading Colleges. Standards in En ih, 
French, German, § as recommended by Commission o <a 
England Celle salaried _ instructors, re- 
senting six co oe Debating Socie feties, 
College pad to 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG 
Offers the advantages of a Christian 
home with the incentives and enthusi- 
asm of a 
Send for catalogue. 


New York, New York City. 
NIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
The Thirty-fourth Year begins Oct. 1, 1892 
Confers LL.B.; also (for graduate course) LL.M. Auvus- 
Tin AspsottT, LL.D., Dean and Senior Professor. For 
catalogues, showing reorganized Faculty, address 
PROF. I F. RUSSELL, 
University Building or 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE 
For Young Ladies and Gentleme® 
Beautiful location, 25 miles from New York. Mode: 
a Preparatory, Colle latte and Business 
s. usic, Art, — wor writing, and 
Physical Culture. An en powsncat aid AY adies, Cata- 
logue by request. Opens 5 ert, 19. 
. BANNISTER, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Youn ~y- 43d year. 


College preparation. Circu 
SAMUEL W ELLS A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for roan 


the Government, Acatesas and Business 
ganization. BEE & AM EN, Prise 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
BALDWIN'S DAY BOARDING, AND 
College Pe School for Girls re- 
opens Sep 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


OLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 
Address 


Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
will begin Sept. 1 comfort- 
school ome. Special attention to individual schol- 
course of study. Rational methods of in- 
et Circulars mailed on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth. 
AZARETH HALL 
Moravian Boardi ‘School for Boys. Health- 
ful location. Military . Home care. Term opens 
ednesday, Sept. 14. 
Rev. C. C. LANIUS, Principal. 


New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
This well-known school will reopen on Sept. 16th, with 
improved facilities. Steam heat, new bathing-house, and 
remodeled houses; one of the very best plants in the busi- 
ness. J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 


New York, Sing-Sing-on-the- Hudson. 
HE OSSINING SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 20. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 
4 “i ear ns 21 ress 
DOWD, Ph.D. Pres. 


New York, Springside, Yonkers. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL reopens Sept. 28. Address by letter 
(or personally after Sept 10) as above. 


New York, Tarrytown. 


Home INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Girls. Will reopen 
Sept. 20. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
M*™ BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L. 
Miss E. C. } Principals. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

RINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location and surroundin $ unsurpassed. E ~4 
ment complete. Gymnasium, Trill hall, bowling 


54 Thorough preparation for college, scientific sch 
or business.» JAS STARR CLARK. D D.. chooks. 


New York, Utica. 
e next school year ns t I 
Applications should be made early. ape om 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ugontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philade) 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
Germantown Ave. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL 

Established in 1855- Chartered in 1887. A School 
for Rove, ap and ill receive fifteen 
pupils. Rasleter with full information 
on 

GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
o and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
Music, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


school. Exceptionally healthful | 
Prepares 


h-class 
paiienfiass surroundings. for any co 
l care of younger boys. Number limited. 


CHAS, H. STROUT, 
MOULTON Prins. 


Virginia 
Vircinia, W 


arrenton. 
INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Warrenton, Va. 
Thirty-second session opens on September 15, 1892" 
Situated in the Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Rich- 
mond and Danville R.R., s4 miles from Washington. 
Superior buildings and a strong faculty. 
For catalogues, address 
GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M.., Principal. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE - 
or BUSINESS 
AND 


atin Exercises, including Mr. 
ble address on be actical call 

Tos. May Petroce, Ph. D, Principal and Founder, 
Record B. ‘ilding, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Ca 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass, 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX 


LITTLE GIRLS 
Under Fourteen Years of Age 


This school combines the refined influences é a lovely 
home with the best educational advantages; 
desirable for those who are deprived of a —~ VE s care by 
death, or travel a 

References: Rt Rev. Bishop HunNTINGTON 
N. Y.; Hon. Stewart L. Teporcen, Gen. ALFRED 


Barnes, Brooklyn, A 
are, 4 A. E. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D., 
Care of Prof. A PRENTISS 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y- 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 


in Gril} E Chem try, Arts. Thor 
oughfy organized Preparatory De emis ry, A thor. 
HYATT, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Economics, History, Civics, Politics, Litera- 
ture, Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, etc. 
Superior Commercial Course. Opens Sept. 12. 


Send for Prospectus, 34 Union Square, New York City. 
GEORGE GUNTON, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
PTHORPE,a School for Young 
Ladies and Girls. for C or gives 
full academic course. Miss F. 1. WALSH incipal. 


Virginia 


Vircinia, Louisa Co., Trevillian’s. 

AZELBROOK HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Mrs. FRANK C. Morris will open on Sept. 
28th, 1892, her Home School for boys: limited to 12. 
Country fo ovely, climate unsurpassed. Old-fashioned Vir- 
nia cooking. Head master graduate University o 
irginia. Boys instructed in riding under competent in- 

structor. Applications should be made early. 


is valuable in proportion to 
AN AGENCY its influence. If hears 
of vacancies and TH AT: is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommen 


You, that “is more, Ours RECOMMENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua Cottage, a department of oe 
Chauta"qua System, distinct from the Reading Circle 
offers the regular college curriculum or specia college 
and preparatory courses to students at home, by a sys- 
tem of correspondence with professors in leading col- 
leges. Address John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MOQUET TE 
CARPETS 


HESE pile fabric 
goods, so much es- 
teemed for their dur- 
ability, novelty of design, 
and richness of colorings, 
are unrivaled; and we offer 
them this season at much 
lower prices than hereto- 
fore. 
Samples and estimates 
on application. 
Mail orders _ receive 
prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
BROADWAY NEW YORK 


TO THE™ THE BUSINESS OF THE 
Massachusetts Benefit Association, 


From the first, isthe low rate at 
which its policies are written and the 


ABSOLUTE FIDELITY 


with which it has discharged every 
obligation, including the 


ayment 
in death losses of over $5,600,000. 
Attention is called to the 


NEW POLICY CONTRACT 


which embodies all the valuable 
provisions that long experience can 
suggest. Correspondence solicited. 


ENEFIT ASSOCIAT! 


Exchange Building, State Street, Boston. 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “‘ Describe it ?”” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


DEAPNESS. &.HEAD NoIses cureD 


. Successful when remed lL. Sold 
q@aly by F. Hiscox, 658 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of REE 


George William Curtis 


Had letters kept you, every wreath were 
yours ; 

Had the world tempted, all its chariest 
doors 

Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 

Such high-bred manners, such good-na- 
tured wit; 

At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve? 
And both invited, but you would not 
swerve, 

All meaner praises waiving, that you might 

In civic duty spend your heat and light 

Unpaid, untrammeled, with a sweet dis- 
dain 

Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 

Good Man all own you; what is lef: me 
then, 

To heighten praise with, but Good Citizen ? 


But praise can harm not who so calmly 
mit 

york worst word, nor treasured up the 

ebt, 

Knowing, what all experience serves to 
show, 

No mud can soil us but the mud we throw. 

You have heard harsher voices and more 
loud, 

As all must, not sworn liegemen of the 
crowd, 

And far aloof your silent mind could keep, 

As when in heavens with winter midnight 
deep 

The perfect moon hangs thoughtful, nor 
can know 

What hounds her lucent calm drives mad 
below. 

—J/ames Russell Lowell. 


Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good cutent, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 


BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 


INVALIDS, 
For / CONVALESCENTS, 
NURSING MOTHERS. 
Suaglics complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
eli 


cate palate. The only liquid fre-digested Food 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


{THE ALE & BEEF (0, 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The moment the stomach of the dyspeptic can 
properly digest and assimilate the food supplied 
the disease is cured; common sense would 

the use of a food that can be digested 
by the dyspeptic stomach. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is peculiarly adapted as 


A Food for 


the sufferer from dyspepsia ; its use will give 
immediate relief, in that it produces no distress 
and supplies every element of nutrition—try it 
for one week to the exclusion of all other food 
—an improved appetite, sound sleep. freedom 
from distress and a gain of flesh are sure to result, 


Dyspeptics 


Malted Milk is not a medicine, but a pleasant 
food in powder form, requiring no cooking; 
it only-needs the addition of hot water. Dyspep- 
tics, nervous and emaciated people will find it 


a splendid substitute for tea, coffee and cocoa. 
At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free samp 


le. 
E MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Ave. 


Bet. 24th and asth Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 
in 


Russia Leather, 


Russet, etc. 
for 
Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 
at 


Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor u the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THz CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Century. 


responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 

Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogyes, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, WESTERN DEPOT, 


10 East 16th Street, 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 6th Ave. | 174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


T? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 
/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the X/iXth 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval (to 


MASON & RISCH, 


5-11 Summer Street, 
ractory, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 
cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Part IIL., 
WESTERN CANADA—1. g., From OTTAWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE PaciFic Ocgan. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., EAstern CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.so. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STATES AND CANADA, 
cloth, $1.25. Part II., SourHeRN AND WESTERN 
STaTss, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TOUR 


UROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
wo RLD. — Excursion leaves Oct. 26 Round the 
bh’ Ry 2 29, Jan. 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. 
Send Tourist Gazette.” 
Tickets to all American summer resorts, 
HENRY GAZEt & SONS (Est. 184 
113 Broadway (near Wall St.), Nos Vork. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, climate Austria, 1,900 feet 
e the sea, with dry, bracing lim: rye 
HoT 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, superior cui- 
sine ; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application 

L LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Italy 


In Search You will find 


Of Health P 


at Excelsior Springs, Mo., one of the 


most charming all-year-round resort hotels in America, 
THE ELMS. 
surpassed. A perfect hotel and complete sanatorium. 
Superb bathing establishment with trained attendants. 


Capacity 500 guests; cuisine un- 


Surroundings picturesque, location healthy—absolutely free from Malaria. 


The famous tonic waters free to guests. 
in 
For 


Experienced resident physician 
charge. All charges moderate. 
illustrated pamphlet and particulars, 
address Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 
Missouri 


the Bottled Waters 


New York 
Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treatment of 
. Elevation, 1,400 feet. Beautif - 
iazza. New ting couventent to the ci 
dress Dr. MARK S DY. Corning, N.Y 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A popular resort for health, ch » Best, ¢ or recreation 
all year. Elevator, electric 
places, sun-parlor and on uites of 
with private baths. Lawn-tennis, etc. 
all baths and al) remedial appliances. 
Ne d Russian Baths never s 


ustrated 


Oriental completeness. Send for 
circular. 


AKE GEORGE — Brookdale Farm. 300 
acres of lawn, orchard, and forest. Most beautiful 
Fine boating fishing, driving. House modern, 
pars pocperte on Sunday. Terms, 
let sen 
OWILSON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


location. 
accommodating 80; no 
$10 to $12 per week, 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, ~a 
been and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. 

are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


RTLAND, OR.—THE SOBTLAND, 
of the must and gotels 
r and upward. 
Manager 


country; 
PUELAND, 


ESTABLISHED 18<s0 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
Adar regularity and rapidity of their passage oes the 

an 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’ 's Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Sho ath-rooms, etc., provid All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
= Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


»*Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if Aa, by the Red Star 
dely frome Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

e a. 

R RATES and circulars giving full information, 


to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bowiinc Green, New York. 


AMERICAN HOTELS SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Qpen from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm 

rooms; shady lawns; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


M? UNTAIY HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 
post-office, an points of interest. First fe 


Qyerigoking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo. moderate EO & 
Colorado TRAVEL 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 
describing Colorado, Springs, sent op 


New Hampshire 


SEPTEMBER AT 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


is the most htful the Year. 
The views from ‘the Asquam House and Annex on 
Shepard Hill, with ie ever-changing foliage and cloud 
effects on the mountains and hills an iene uam Lakes 
below, are the most ey in the White Mountains. 
Special rates for September and October. Sen 

for illustrated LEON H. CILLEY. 


New York 


Blue Mountain House 


Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. Tyter M. MERWIN, 
Prop. Rates reduced for Sept. and Oct. Finest view of 
Lakes and Mountainsinthe Adirondacks. Sept. and 

the best months to visit the Adirondacks. Send for circular. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the B perponal care of puperienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and attractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in the midst of Swoenpae park overloo 
we dh Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 


uty. 
On line Delaware, Lacka Ww 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


RATE 
HARY EST 


EXCURSIONS 


N.W.RY 


TO POINTS 


West, NorTuH 


AND 


NORTHWEST. 


For information apply toany Ticket Agent or address 
W. A. THRALL, 


Gerers! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
cwHicaGco. 


HE Sheyenne Valley Ex- 
tension of the Soo Line is 
opening territory for thousands 
of NEW HOMES. Special! Har- 
vest Excursion rates in August 
and September. 

Charming Resorts in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
on this line. 

Climate, Fishing, Shooting, 
and Soil superb. Write for 
particulars to 


C.B.HIBBARD, G.P.A.Soo Line, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOMES 
AND 
RESORTS 


IN THE 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 


Homespun. Every thread plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


F.O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


NORTH- 
WE! 
— VIA 
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WALTER'S 


_SANITARIU 


WALTER’S PARK, 


Pennsylvania 


Wernersville Station of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
nearly midway between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg. 


All trains— nine in number each 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two and one-quarter hours of 
Philadelphia, four and one-quarter 
hours of New York, five and one- 
quarter hours of Washington. 


“The Most Beautiful Place I 
Have Ever Seen” 


is the daily recurring testimony of 
travelers these balmy mornings. 
Varied, picturesque, extensive, one 
never tires of its views. Add to this 
the finest climate, the purest air and 
water, with greatest ease of access, 
and we have all the elements of 


A Great Health Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in excellent style. Hy- 
draulic Elevator; Electric Bells; Ex- 
cellent Table; Dairy and Livery. 

The treatment consists of Baths, 


Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Hygienic Dietary. Steam and Hydraulics have lately been introduced to give power for operating 
varied machinery used in giving treatment, etc. Taylor’s Manipulators, Kneaders, etc., are extensively employed. Thirty years of personal and 
professional experience in the treatment of all forms of chronic ailment by Sanitarium methods enables us to speak with authority on these 
subjects. Our terms are exceptionally low: $12 to $16 per week secure fine rooms; $16 to $25 for the very best. Open grates and steam 


heat. Circulars free. Address 


ROBT. WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 


T SIXTH AVENUE, 
EI S 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK 


L mporters and. Retailers 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in 


America. 


SPECIAL 


When the reader of 
The Christian Union 
is in search of articles 
for household or per- 


sonal use, he or she 
tees, would do well to call 

and examine our line 
— purchasing 
ae abl elsewhere ; for we feel 


sure we can offer bet: 
Sie ter value than any 
house in the country. 
Our Millinery, Silk 

Dress Goods, and Hat 
Departments contain 
the latest styles and 
fabrics and at the 
lowest prices. Our 


House-Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is specially interesting 
to housekeepers at this time; for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported 


Glassware cannot be surpassed. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. 


Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. H O'NEILL &z CO 


Laid Packages delivered free of charge to 
any address within 75 miles of the city. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expe 
torant ; not a violent remedy , 
and very agreeable to the taste 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FORK 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


3) RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 


5 per day, at 
Lich NING PLATER 


T 
lating jewelry watches 


BEST &CO 


School 


Outfits 
For Boys & Girls. 


The tacilities we offer for fitting children out 
ior school is one of the most attractive fea- 
.ures of our esta b!ishment. 

it adds nothing to the cost to have them 
clothed tastefully and correctly at all times. 
This is our specialty. The result is the best 
fit. the widest range of choice and the towest 
prices. 

Mail orders have special attention, Samples and 

illustra’ ions of latest styles furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


WITHOUT CAR FARE 


save $460 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
so well--can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary raised 
yesterday—employers like healthful men. 

Finest vycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


“mait for two 2 ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 


Yurk, Chicago, 
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Financial 


At last the money market has actually 
awakened from its drugged condition 
and is manifesting quite a spirit of activ- 
ity with the banks loaning and renewing at 4 
per cent. The gold export movement 
was Over $2,500,000, the whole of it des- 
tined for Austria. The real secret of this 
extraordinary draft on us instead of its 
being made on the banks of England or 
France is that our gold is new and un- 
worn, and does not, therefore, subject the 
purchaser to a loss in weight as the Euro- 
pean gold does, where it is handled much 
more than it is here. 

The cholera scare not only has had its 
effect on the minds of people but on the 
markets of Wall Street and the Produce 
Exchange. The average speculative 
mind of Wall Street sees possibilities and 
magnifies them into probabilities, while 
the professional calamity-makers have 
helped to circulate the direst impressions 
about coming ruin. At first these two 
classes produced a very tangible impres- 
sion on prices of securities. [he declines 
ranged from 1 to 4 per cent. for railway 
stocks, and from 3 to 7 per cent. for some of 
the industrial enterprises, such as Sugar 
Trust, General Electric, Cotton Oil, etc. 
After the first effect, a steady buying move- 
ment took place, originating with the level 
headed conservative element, and at the 
end of the week the tendency was to 
marked appreciation, with a general scarc- 
ity of supply. The quarantine established 
against cholera, it is intimated, may tem- 
porarily interfere with exports, but it is 
equally likely to interfere with imports, so 
‘that, while it may diminish our foreign 
trade exchanges, the average will probably 
be re-established in the course of the com- 
ing three months. 

The bank statment is as follows: 


$3,566,000 
Specie, 2,212,200 
Legal tender, decrease ..... ........ 2,064,200 
Deposits, decrease. 8,076,100 
Reserve, 2,257,375 


This leaves the banks with about $7,000,- 
ooo surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest- 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in both regions. Our 
book contains some infor- 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St., Boston, Aug. 23, 1 892° 


INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 
Income Bonds will be received for exchange into Second 
Mortgage Bonds, Class A, until October 1. 1892, by the 
following appointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW-YVORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW-YVORK, 
80 B’ way, New-York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for 
exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Exchange and applications for Circulars and blanks 
for use thereunder can be made of any of above agencies 
and of J. W. REINHART, VICE PRESIDENT 
ATCHISON COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE G. MAGOUN, Chairman. 

J.W. REINHART, Vice President. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 


Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH OAPITAL.... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,0993,549-53 


THOS, H MONTGOMERY, President. 

HAS. PEROT Vice- President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
AMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


The /fiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ...... 137,287 

Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue dimited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c.. can invest in these bonds. 


Send for Guide Map of the Flour 
J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin A 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvis, 
Frederic Cromwell, Augustus 
osiah M. Fiske, ichard A. McCurdy, 
alter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 


Oliver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, 

Charles R. Henderson, 

Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Rich 
Dress Goods 
for the Fall 


Our Fall Dress Goods Season begins 
this week. Extensive lines of the new 
fabrics now ready for early buyers. 

Scotch Goods showing the latest weav- 
ings in Tweeds, Cheviots, and Inverness 
Mixtures. Narrow Stripes and mottled 
effects in the Clan Colorings, made, in 
Scotland, expressly for this house. 

Tartan Plaid Poplins in rich varieties 
now reintroduced in Paris. 

Our French Novelty Dress Goods sur- 
pass the productions of any former season ; 
they include all the new velvet and tufted 
effects adopted for the Fall and Winter, all 
changes in shades being represented. 

We again remind patrons that selec- 
tions of their dress materials can better 
best be made ‘at the beginning of the 
season. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


“World's Fair’ 
Spoon 


The medallion of Colum- 
bus in delicate relief on the 
handle of this spoon has 
been modeled by our artist 
from the celebrated statue 
of Columbus in Madrid, 
and is appropriately sur- 
rounded with the Laurel 
wreath. The Indian’s head 
just below is indicative of 
our country as he found it, 
and in contrast to the de- 
sign in the bowl, which is 
commemorative of the Ex- 
position. 


Price, $2.00 in 


Five O’Clock Tea Size; 
$1.50 in Coffe Size. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


17 Union Square 
New York 


Send for complete illus- 
trated price-list ef souvenir 
spoons, diamonds, watches, 
jewelry, silverware. 


What we Offer Investors. 


age security on city property 
ht ane eons. interest. 
vilege of withdrawing on 30 days’ notice 
Our mortgages are all on a sinking fund plan, which 


ctically wt, ent 
HOME SAVINGS ND. LOAN LATION 
OF M NEA 


H.F.NEWHALL, ane nager Eastern Office 


533 DREXEL BUILD PHILADA., PA. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.&. ‘Henson, 

Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks 
Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 
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AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 
which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


| Extract of Beef: 
Added to any Soup, 


One GIVes SHAVFS. 
20 Million Men Sound lis’ Praise. 

/f your Druggist does not keep it—send lhe. in 
Stamps and receive a cake direct from us. 
THE J. B.WILLiaMs Co,, Glastonbury, Ct.. U.S.A. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OTR“ 49D." 

“* 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Butten Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50, 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the ft, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 

, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 
halfsizes. Send your 
rom size; we will At you. 


We deliver 
Free. 


Free. 


Correspondence 


Our National Hymn 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I wonder how many people there are in 
the United States who have a definite idea 
as to what the National hymn is? On 
the steamship City of Paris, last June, as 
usual on the last evening of the voyage, 
an entertainment was held. The presid- 
ing officer was ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, 
of New York. As a concluding feature 
he called for the singing of the National 
hymns of America and England. Two 
difficulties immediately made themselves 
apparent. One was that the Americans 
present did not know whether the Na- 
tional hymn was “ America,” the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” or “ Hail Columbia,” 
and when “ America” was settled upon as 
the proper hymn to sing very few of those 
present were able to sing the words of 
more than one verse. The National hymn 
of Great Britain rang out instantly, and 
the English people present, though propor. 
tionately few in number, were perfectly 
familiar with the words. 

At a similar entertainment on the City 
of New York, later in the season, the “ Star 
Spangled Banner,” sung haltingly, as it 
must usually be by an unprofessional au- 
dience, passed as the National hymn of 
America. 

It seems to me that this Columbian year 
is a good time to settle the question of a 
National hymn once for all, and at least 
begin the process of educating the chil- 
dren and young people of the land to be 
as familiar with the words and the tune as 
the English people everywhere are with 
“ God Save the Queen,” the French with 
the “ Marseillaise,” the Germans with the 
“ Watch on the Rhine.” If.there is any 
valid reason why the tune “ America,” 
with the splendid words “ My Country, 
‘tis of Thee,” should not be universally 
regarded as the National hymn of Amer- 
ica, and taught to all the children in all 
the public schools, and sung at every gath- 
ering where there is an opportunity for 
cultivating patriotism, I should be glad 
if the editors of the Christian Union would 
state the reason publicly. 

H. M. 

A full discussion of this subject will be 
found in our Correspondence columns of 
about a year ago.—THE EpITors. 


—Lord Tennyson is the oldest living 
English author, his first book having been 
published in 1830. Mr. Gladstone comes 
next, his pamphlet, “ The State in its Rela- 
tions with the Church,” appearing eight 
years later. 


Established 1827. 
Correspondence Invited. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


143 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


;OUR BUSINESS... 


Is the manufacturin 
« Our experience of nearly fifty years is at your 
service, 
¢ method of heating desired, we will send you 
illustratred catalogue. 


of heating apparatus. 


If interested, and you will indicate 


We Manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot-Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, etc. 
For sale by best dealers all over the United States. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO. 


igs and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 


207, 209, and arr Water St, 
NEW YORK. 


The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s pearl top’”’ and 
“pearl glass” are tough 
against heat; they do not 
break, except from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
ee misty or milky; they 

t and stand upright; sha 
and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co. 


PISO'S CURE FOR ,, 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS ow 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION °¥ 


are Digestive Tablets carefully com- 
pounded from a prescription, the re- 
sult of years of study and experiment 
by an eminent London physician. 
Convenient in form, agreeable to the 
taste, and perfectly harmless, they 
promptly relieve Acid Stomach, 
Heartburn, and al] kindred forms of 


Indigestion. 


These tablets are not a 
remedy for every ill that 
afflicts humanity. For 
gastric troubles, and for 
those alone, do we recom- 
mend them. 


We 
will 
mail a free sample to any address. 


PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND RE- 
FINEMENT, experienced as stenographer and type- 
writer, desires position as private secretary and amanu- 
ensis to person needing such. Refined home more induce- 
mene than high salary. Address E. D., Box 248, Catskill, 


GOVERNESS.— Wanted, by a young lady (expert 
enced), position in a tantly or school as resident or daily 
overness. or wou'd form class. Acquirements: English, 
rench, Music. Best of References. Address R., No, 


2,337, Christian Union. 
A DELIGHTFUL HOME and chaperonage for 
four young ladies who are pursuing an_art or musical 
course in Rew York. Address C. B., 37 East 64th St. 
WANTED— Situation as housekeeper, companion. or 
to care for an invalid. Is competent to superintend a 
household. servants, and cooking. Bestreference Apply 
to W. E. H., Teachers’ Rest, Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 
WANTED, by an experienced lady teacher, 
in a school or family. English branches, Latin, German, 
and Greek. Address F., No. 2,381, care Christian Union. 
If YOU WISH TO EAT sweet. fresh creamery 
butter and fr eggs, write C. E. FERRIS, Smyrna, 
N. Y., for peas delivered at your door. Price and quality 
guaranteed. 
FURNISHED ROOM WANTED singhe 
entleman. State Address HOME: 20 
way, New York. 


WANTED—A capable woman, accustomed to country 
life, to assist a mother with the care of two babies in a 

uiet farmhouse with no servants and no city conveniences. 
Address, giving references and stating terms, Mrs. CU. 
SHAW, Co., N. Y. 


ountainville, Orange Co 
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